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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Travels, comprising Observations made during 
a Residence in the Tarentaise, and various 
Parts of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, &c. 
1820, 1821, & 1822. By R. Bakewell, Esq. 
8vo. 2 vols. London 1823. Longman & Co. 

In one particular, Mr. Bakewell has an ad- 
vantage over the majority of publishing tour- 
ists,—he has staid long enough in the places 
he describes to be able to describe them accu- 
rately: in another respect, he is not, in our 
opinion, so fortunate,—his admixture of geo- 
logical science with the common routine of 
travel, makes his book too learned for the 
general reader and too little scientific for 
the philosophical inquirer. 

In our view of it, we stall refrain entirely 
from its geological statements (which are not 
much helped by indifferent coloured engrav- 
ings;) and offer such exemplifications of its 
more various features as possess the greatest 
novelty, and are consequently calculated to 
afford some idea of a country seldom explored 
by British visitors. 

The first part.of Mr. Bakewell’s Residence 
was among the Savoyards, and of these sim- 
ple people, whom we are only accustomed to’ 
see wandering far from their native moun- 
tains, he gives some pleasing accounts— 

“ Almost every article of dress worn by 
the peasants in Savoy is of domestic nianu- 
facture. The wool oftheir little flocks is 
dressed and spun by themselves, and wove 
by the village weaver. Black sheep are very 
general in Savoy;-and by mixing: the black 
and white wool together, a sort of greyish 
brown cloth is produced, which saves the ex- 
pense of dying. The flax is also dressed and 
spun by themselves, and wove in the neigh- 
bourhood. Itinerant tailors and shoemakers 
make the clothes and shoes of the peasantry 
under their own roofs, as was the case among 
the farmers in England half a century ago, 
when the tailor was. the travelling gazette of 
the village, and brouglit to the good house- 
wives of those days all the important histo- 
ries and anecdotes that were known concern- 
ing the king and the queen upon the throne, 
or the vicar and the vicar's wife of the ad- 
joining parish. 

“* Ihave frequently mentioned the immense 
number’ of large walnnt-trees that grow 
around the Lake of Annecy, and in the val- 
leys of this part of Savoy. The walnut is the 
natural olive of this country, supplying the 
inhabitants with oil for their own consump- 
tion, and also a considerable quantity for ex- 
portation to France and Geneva. The walnut 
harvest at Chateau Doing commences in Sep- 
tember: they are beaten off the trees with 
long poles ; the green husks are taken off as 
soon as they begin to decay; the walnuts are 
then laid in a chamber to dry, where they re- 
main till November, when the’ process of 
making the oil commences. The first opera- 
tion is to crack the nuts, and take out the 
kernel: for this purpose several of the neigh- 
bouring peasants, with their wives and elder 


children, assembled at the chateau of an even- 
ing, after their work was done. The party 
generally consisted of about thirty persons, 
who were placed around a long table in the) 
kitchen ; one man sat at each end of the table, | 
with a small mallet to crack the nuts by hitting 
them on the point: as fast as they are cracked 
they are distributed to the other persons 
around the table, who take the kernels out of 
the shell, and remove the inner part; but 
they are not peeled. The peasants of Savoy 
are naturally lively and loquacious ; and they 
enliven their labour with facetious stories, 
jokes, and noisy mirth, About ten o’clock 
the table is cleared to make room for the 
gouté, or supper, consisting of dried fruit, 
vegetables, and wine ; and the remainder of 
the evening is spent in singing and dancing, 
which is sometimes Continued till midnight. 
In a favourable season the number of walnuts 
from Mr. B.’s estate is so great, that the 
party assemble in this manner every evening 
tor a fortnight, before all the walnuts are 
cracked ; and the poor people look forward 
to these meetings, from year to year, as a 
kind of festival. They do not receive any 
pay; but the gonté and the amusements of 
the evening are their only reward. 


“The kernels are leid on cloths to dry, 
and in. about a fortnight are carried to the 
crushing-mill, where: they. are ground into a 
paste; thisis putinto cloths, and undergoes 
the operation of pressing, to extract the oil. 
The best oi, which is used’for salads and 
cooking, ‘is pressed cold; but an inferior oil, 
for lamps, is extracted by, heating the paste. 
Thirty people,‘in one evening, will crack as 
many walniits as will produce sixty pounds 
of paste ; this yields about fifteen wine-quarts 
of oil.. The wainut-shells are net lost among 
so frugal a people as the Sayoyards, but are 
burned for the ashes, which are used in wash- 
ing. Two pounds of these ashes are equal 
in strength to three of wood-ashes; but the 
alkali is so caustic that it frequently injures 
the linen. The paste, after it is pressed, is 
dried in cakes, called pain amer ; this is eaten 
by children and poor people, and it is sold in 
the shops in Savoy and Geneva. 

“‘ The best walnut oil, pressed. cold, has 
but very little of the kernelly taste; but it 
may. be easily distinguished from the best 
olive oil, which it resembles in colour, If 
the pecl were taken off the walnuts, the oil 
would probably be quite free from any pecu- 
liar flavour; but this operation would be too 
tedious, - - - 

“The religious fétes and processions, which 
are more strictly observed here thanin France, 
form aninnocent amusement and an agreeable 
variety to.so simple a people as the Savoy- 
ards: these fétes must also tend to civilise 
them and soften their manners; perhaps, 
there may not be munch religions feeling con- 
nected with such observances, but this, may 
be said of ceremonial worship of all kinds, in 
every age and country. 





‘¢ Between the procession of the féte Dieu, 





as observed at Paris and in the valleys of 


Savoy, there is, however, an amazing differ- 
ence, greatly in favour of the latter. We 
had an opportunity of seeing the ceremony at 
Duing and Talivires in 1821, and the follow- 
ing year at Paris. The branches of trees 
and garlands of flowers that overhang or 
adorn the path along which the procession 
was to pass at Duing, seemed'a more appro- 
priate tribute of respect to the supposed pre- 
sence of the Deity, than the Gobelin tapestr 
at Paris, on which were wrought the loves 
of Mars and Venus, with battles and sieges, 
and scenes from the history of the French 
court, with figures of men in bag-wigs, and” 
women in hoop-petticoats, in every variety | 
of fantastic attitude. This tapestry was ex- 
tended in frames on each side the road from 
the Tuilleries to the church of St. Germain. 
“¢ ... But it is not from their public proces- 
sions that we can judge of the religions feel- 
ings of the Savoyards. The churches here, 
as in other CathoJic countries, are left open 
for private worship. The Savoyard, before 
going to his labour, generally visits the church, 
if it be near, to offer up his orisons.’ Often, 
when I have entered one of these retired 
churches, either from curiosity or to rest 
myself after a walk, and supposed I was alone, 
as my eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
I have discovered a peasant on his knees, 
absorbed in: serious meditation or. prayer, 
after which he would rise, cross himself, and 
retire, There may be error mixed with these 
devotional exercises, but they are performed 
with humility, unobserved by human eye, and 
must at least have the merit of sincerity, I 
was often tempted to say, with Burns— 
* Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method ahd of art,’ 
When men display, to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart.’ 


“‘ The Savoyards here are well made: their 
features are frequently handsome and rather 
delicate ; but owing to poverty and bad: nou- 
rishment, they have a sallow complexion 
and famished look. “As age advances with 
its infirmities, the poor become melancholy 
objects; and their future prospects in this 
lite are’ truly gloomy, since the abolition of 
the monasteries, where they could formerly 
apply for aid. I have seen old men, and 
women staggering under burdens, who seemed 
paralysed in every limb, and scarcely able to 
drag themselves along. By a kind provision 
of nature, however, the number of these aged 
sufferers bears but a small proportion to that 
of the young, whom health and animal spirits 
make ‘cheerful for the present, and who suffer 
littte from anticipation of the fature,”’ 

The catechising of the children after divine 
service is not according to any printed form ; 
but the questions are shaped as suggested 
by the mind of the teacher : 

*¢ At the conclusion, the priest examined 
the children in the catechism before the con- 
gregation, walking abont in the middle of the 
church all the time, and speaking to them in 
an easy familiar manner. His first question 
was, * Whiat do we all desire most?’ One 
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boy answered, ‘ God ;’ another, ‘ paradise ;’ 
but the priest told them it was ‘ le bonheur,’ 
(happiness,) that all men most desire, and 
that happiness was to be obtained by fulfilling 
the will of God ; that his will was to be learned 
of the priest, as the means, and that paradise, 
or eternal life, was the end. To the next 
question, ‘ Whether there was one God or 
many?’ the reply was much the same as in 
the Nicene creed; but he endeavoured to 
explain the doctrine of the two natures of 
Christ, by our having a soul and a body. 
Whether we suffer mentally er corporeally, 
he said, it was still the same person who suf- 
fered. He then asked a boy ‘ what became 
of the soul when the body was buried ; does 
it go back to the house ‘ pour arranger ses 
affaires’ to look after its affairs?’ ‘ No, it 
goes into limbo, or purgatory, (we could not 
distinctly hear which,),to await its doom.’ 
Observing a little girl asleep, he cried out, 
* Fanchette eveillez vous, vous avez toujours un 
grand talent, pour vous endormir tout suite.’ 
And another time he called to a little boy to 
reply to a question—‘ Repondez Paul, car vous 
etes un petit homme de grand talent, surtout 
pour repondre quand il n’est pas necessaire.’ 
Among the means of grace, he particularly 
recommended making the sign of the cross, 
as an acknowledgment of putting themselves 
immediately under the protection of God. 
One boy being asked when he should make 
the sign, tage in the morning and evening; 
on which the priest told him it was of equal 
importance at all hours : as, when he was in 
a passion, or tempted to commit a bad action ; 
or when he had followed his sheep among the 
rocks, and was in danger of falling down a 
precipice, &c. In this manner he also ex- 
plained various moral duties.” 

At Chamberry, our author says,— 

** We were at the Hotel de la Parfaite 
Union, opposite the cathedral, and were well 
satisfied with our quarters. The next morn- 
ing, at four o’clock, I heard much noise and 
bustle in the streets, and, on looking out of 
the window, I was surprised to see the shops 
open, and the streets thronged with people, 
all eagerly engaged in talking with their 
neighbours. No cause can be assigned for 
opening the shops at so very early an hour, 
unless it be to enable the inhabitants to dis- 
charge a portion of the talking fluid, which 
may have accumulated to a painful excess 
during the silence of the night. The Savoy- 
ards are certainly the greatest talkers in 
Europe.” 

And to this we have the following fanciful 
note: 

“* Physiologists may, perhaps, deny the 
existence of such a fluid in the animal eco- 
nomy, though it seems proved by experience, 
that speech is not so frequently employed to 
communicate ideas, as to relieve the speaker 
from a certain restless irritation; thus we 
invariably find, that those persons talk the 
most who have the least to say. I have 
sometimes been utterly astonished at hearing 
the Savoyard peasantry keep up an uninter- 
rupted flow of words for several hours.” 

Upon this we shall merely observe, that if 
the author’s geology is no better than his 
physiology, we are afraid his volumes will 
contribute little to the benefit of science. 

Of Aix les Bains we have the following 
derivation— 

“ Aix being a name given to many diffe- 
rent places in Europe where there are mine- 
ral springs, we cannot doubt that it is a con- 
traction of the Latin accusative Aquas, pro- 


bably pronounced as the moderns pronounce 
Aix.” 

There is-one application of these baths, 
called douching, which is little practised or 
known in this conntry. It is performed at 
Ramsgate, but we presume not in the same 
style as at Aix les Bains— 

“To persons who take the douche for the 
first time, the process is rather formidable. 
On entering the cell, when the door was 
closed, I seemed in darkness, and involved 
in dense vapour and sulphurous odours ; but 
as my eyes Sicade accustomed to the gloom, 
I could discern a feeble glimmering of light, 
entering by a little wicket above the door, 
covered with canvas ; I then discovered two 
silent and nearly naked figures, whom I had 
not before perceived, standing with their bare 
arms extended, as if reaily to seize me the 
moment I was undressed. It would have re- 
quired no powerful aid of the imagination, in 
such a place, amid the gloom and sulphurous 
vapours, to have transformed these figures 
into demons or tormentors of the inquisition ; 
and the horrid yells of the douchers, in the 
neighbouring cells, to call the porters, might 
have confirmed the belief. On approaching 
the flight of steps, where I was to descend 
to take the douche, I drew back my foot, as 
I could not see where to set it down. This 
they attributed to fear, and cried out, ‘ N’ayez 
pas peur; soyez tranquille ; nous vous ména- 
gerons doucement comme un enfant gaté.’ 
They then brought me under one of the 
streams of water that issue from near the top 
of the cell, and told me to extend my hands, 
in order to break the column of water, and 
distribute it gradaally over my body, as it 
would be too painful and scalding if received 
at first in one stream. When I had stood 
under the water a little time I became accus- 
tomed to the heat: I then sat down, and 
the process of douching commenced. The 
water is made to pass through long jointed 
tin‘tubes, which arej fixed on the two aper- 
tures where the streams enter. Each doucher 
takes one of these tubes, which they direct to 
different. parts of the body, with one hand, 
while the other hand is employed in rubbing 
the part on which the water falls. The first 
morning the douching only lasted five mi- 
nutes, but the time was increased each suc- 
ceeding morning, till was able to bear the 
— for twenty minutes or half an hour. 

‘hen the douching was finished, the douchers 
set up the most horrid yell I ever heard, as a 
signal for the porters to enter, to whose care 
I was then consigned. They immediately en- 
folded my arms and body ina linen sheet,with- 
out drying the skin; over this they put a thick 
woollen wrapper, or blanket, tying up my feet ; 
and, lastly, they bound my head round with 
a napkin. Thus equipped, you are precisely 
in the costume in whieh the ancients used to 
bury the dead, as may be seen in the pictures 
of the raising of Lazarus. You are then 
placed in one of the chairs above described, 
and the porters run with you through the 
streets, and up the stairs into your bed-room. 
This is the most terrific part oft the ceremony : 
the stairs are generally very steep and nar- 
row, and, as the porters ascend with great 
swiftness, it is difficult to preserve a balance. 
Should you fall, you must roll down like a 
log, as your hands and feet are completely 
confined; but such is the dexterity. of the 

ers, that accidents of this kind are un- 
nown. The bed being previously warmed, 





————————— 
man takes you by the shoulders, the other 
by the feet, and you are lifted like a corpse 
hinto bed. They wish you good morning, and 


depart. Your servant or attendant then co- 
vers you over with the bed-clothes, and 
leaves you for a longer or shorter time, aec- 


A profuse perspiration immediately succeeds, 
and generally continues till your attendant 
comes to release you from your confinement, 
warm your linen, and assist you to’ dress, 


case, but for rheumatism or palsy, the pa- 
tients sometimes remain in bed three or four 
hours. 

*¢ The operation is somewhat painful, and 
very exhausting ; it may be aptly compared 
to purgatory, where all the peccant humours 


fied agency of fire. 

“‘The whole expence of douching, includ- 
ing the porters, is only a franc and a half 
each time. Out of this the douchers and por- 
ters have four sons, or only one sous each; 
the remainder belongs to the government, 
and it is calculated that the king of Sardinia 
receives a cleat revenue of about 15001, per 
annum from these Baths.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Popular Tales and Romances of the Northern 
Nations. 12mo, 3 Vols. London 1823, 
Simpkin & Marshall; and J. H. Bohte, 

Tuis is one of the most original and pleasing 

contributions to our legendary lore which 

has lately been given to the public; for 
though few of the incidents which compose 
the stories are absolutely new, they are 
drawn from unaccustomed sources, and there 
is an air and manner about them which 
throws them into a distinct and separate class 
from the common run of ghost and fairy tales. 

‘¢ These tales (says the translator ina pre- 
face) do not pretend to.be a picture of homan 
nature or human manners ; they are either 
imitations of early traditions, or the traditions 
themselves, amplified by some modern writer, 
and ‘must be judged of ‘in reference to such 
origin. Stories of this kind form an important 
feature in the literature of the Germans, who 
seem to be the authenticated historians of 
Satan in all his varieties of name and attri- 
bute. Of such tales, no small portion has 
been derived from the Harz Moantains ; nor 
is this to be wondered at,--the belief in sk- 
pernatural agents has its native home among 
mountains, and deserts, and snows, and in 
short wherever society is broken into small 
masses, and detached from the frequent in- 
tercourse of the general world. Scepticism 
is the inhabitant of cities as credulity is of 
solitude; and the man who was an unbeliever 
of all things amidst crowds, will become @ 
believer of all things in loneliness. 

‘“‘ The legends of these volumes have been 
gathered from various sources, and of course 
will be found to have characters as various. 
The elegant and playful Musaus has nothing 
at all in common with the dark, wild fancy of 
La Motte Fougqné ; just as little similarity is 
there between Veit Weber and the author of 
the Freischutz: and though supernatural 
agency forms the basis of all, the superstruc- 
tures vary with the varying characters of the 
authors. - - + 

“It must however (he truly adds) be al- 
lowed that, with the Germans, fancy has had 
too much sway, for it has seldom been under 





the porters take off the woollen wrapper, 
leaving the wet sheet round your body: one 


the guidance of sound taste, and the conse- 
quence is, that the multitude of their original 


cording to the directions of your physician. 


Half an hour was considéred sufficient in my - 
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fictions is by the most barbarous 


absurdities. same may, in sonie mea- 
sure, be said of their modern romance ; but 
at the same time the reader cannot fail to 
be delighted with the variety and richness of 
its inventions, diablerte with the Germans 

ing as inexhaustible as the fairyism of the 
Eastern world.” 

In some of these Romances we find a play- 
fal hamour almost approaching to the piquan- 
cy of Voltaire's Novels ; in others (as in La 
Motte Fongué's and Backzo's,) the sombre 
gloom of magic prevails; in others again 
(such as Veit Weber’s,) chivalry and enchant- 
ment are the leading features ; while Ottmar, 
Lothar, and Biisching, treat us with peasant 
traditions, Laan raises ghosts and spectres, 
Grimm relates nursery fables, and Lebrecht, 
Tieck, and others, invent legends of a beauti- 
ful and entertaining description. 

From among these, the agreeable selection 
now before us has been made, and the trans- 
lation, generally speaking, is both faithfal 
and characteristic. Some of it, however, re- 
tains too much of the German construction, 
and fram the style seems to have been exe- 
cuted by an inferior hand. 

There are néarly a score of Tales; and 
thongh the Spectre Barber has already we be- 
lieve (partially at least) appeared in print, it 
is so mach more amusingly told than any of 
the others, that we shall abridge from it our 
exemplifieation of these Northern Romances. 
Itthas begins : 

“Many years ago there lived in the good 
town of Bremen, a rich merchant, named 
Melchior, who was wont to stroke lis chin 
and smile scornfully whenever he heard the 
parson read in the gospel of the rich man, 
whom, in comparison with himself, he re- 
garded as a mere pediar. Tn those rude 
times there prevailed a species of luxury as 
well as at present, though the people ‘then 
looked more than their descendants to things 
of solid worth, and Melchior was so wealthy, 
that hie had the floor of his banqnetting room 
payed with dollars. Although the fellow 
citizens and friends of our merchant were 
much displeased at this piece of ambitious 
display, as they called it, yet it was,in reality, 
meant more as a mercantile speculation, than 
amere boast. The cunning citizen was well 
aware, that those who envied and censured 
his apparent vanity would serve to spread 
reports of his wealth, and, by that means, 
add to his credit. His aim was completely 
attained; the idle capital of old dollars, 
wisely exposed to view in the hall, brought a 
large interest, by means of the silent bond 
for payment which it gave in all the mer- 
chant’s undertakings. it became, however, 
at last a rock on which the welfare of the 

was wrecked. 

“Old Melchior died suddenly, from swal- 
lowing too much or too hastily, of some re- 
novating cordial at a city feast, without being 
able to settle his affairs, and left ali his pro- 

to his only son, in the full bloom of 
youth, who had jast attained the age fixed 
by law for entering into possession uf his in- 
heritance. Francis was a noble fellow, en- 
dowed by nature with excellent qualities, He 
was well made, strong and robust, with a 
jovial, happy disposition, as if old French 
wine and hang beef had largely. contributed 
to call him into existence. 
Health glowed on his cheeks, and con- 
and youthful choerfateess shone in his 
eyes. was a vigorous 
el only water and a poor ri te 
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thrive well; but which; in rich land, shoots 
into wasteful luxuridnce without bearin 
fruit. The father’s wealth became, as ofte 
happens, the ruin of the son. He had scarcely 
begun to taste the pleasure of being the solé 
possessor and master of a princely fortune, 
when he did ‘all in his power to get rid of it; 
as if it were a heavy burthen. He imitated 
the rich man in the scriptures to a tittle, ‘ and 
fared sumptnously every day.’”’ 

By this means, like Timon, the hero soon 
wastes his riches, and is reduced to poverty, 

- - ‘¢ At first he was like a drunkard, just 
awoke from intoxication, nearly unconscions 
of what had happened to him; and after- 
wards, like most nnfortunate spendthrifts, he 
lived on, and felt neither grief nor shame. 
He had luckily saved a few relics of his mo- 
ther’s jewels from the general wreck of his 
fortune ; and they kept him‘or a time from 
absolute want. 

** He took lodgings in one of .the most ob- 
scure parts of the town, in a narrow street, 
into which the beams of the sun rately pene- 
trated, but on the very longest days, when 
they glanced for a short time over the high 
roofs, Here he found all he wanted in his 
present circumscribed situation. The frugal 
table of his landlord satiated his hunger ; at 
the fire-side he was protected from the cold ; 
and the roof and walls sheltered him from 
rain and wind. From one enemy, however, 
ennui, neither the roof nor the walls, neither 
the fire-side, nor the temperate enjoyments 
of the table; could always protect him. The 
crowd of worthless parasites had disappeared 
with his wealth, od | his former friends knew 
him no longer. Reading was not, at that 
time, a general amusement, nor did the peo- 
ple understand how to kill their hours with 
those brain-sick creations of the fancy, which 
are usually spun frem the shallowest heads. 
There were neither sentimental, pedagogi- 
cal, psychological, nor comical romances ; 
neither popular, moral, nor entertaining tales, 
neither family nor monastic histories,noRebin- 
sons either new or old; and the whole tribe of 
tiresome, dreaming novel inditers had not then 
begun to spoil good paper, and impose on 
printers the ungratefal task of labouring for 
the grocers and tobacconists. Noble knights, 
indeed, even then broke their lances, and 
jousted in tournaments; Dietrich of Berne, 
Hildebrand, and Siegfried the Horny, Rum- 
bold the Strong,.went in search of dragons 
and other monsters, and slew giants and 
dwarfs, cach of whom was equal in strength 
to twelve ordinary men. The venerable 
Theuerdauk was at that. time the great 
model of German art and skill, and his work 
was the latest production of our.country’s in- 
tellect ; but he was only admired by the beaux 
esprits, poets and philosophers of the age. 
Frank belonged to neither of these classes, 
and had therefore no other occupation but to 
strum on his lute, or to look out of the win- 
dow and make observations on the weather ; 
which led however to no more just conchu- 
sions, than the numerous theories of the airy 
meteorologists of the present day. Fortu- 
nately, he soon found a more attractive 
object for his observations, which filled at 
once the empty space in his head and heart.” 

This object was Mela, the only daughter 
of the widow Brigitta, who had been re- 
duced from respectable circumstances to spin 
for a livelihood. Love taught the hitherto 
giddy and heediless youth all the penetration 
and ingenuity of another Cymon. He watched 





the heauteons Mela from morning te night, 





SS 
till his everlasting gaze led her pradent mo- 
ther to conceal her more closely. He then 
bought a glass, and by disposing of it pro- 
perly was enabled to enjoy reflected images 
of his adored. His late was next brought 
into aid, and love soon contrived an unspoken 
intelligenée; and an answer, by means of 
flowers on the side of Mela, to the tones of 
his music, was his dear reward. For— 

‘¢ It was indeed much more difficult, in 
those modest times, for youths to get intro- 
daced to the danghters of a family, than at 
present ; and Frank’s forlorn condition added 
to those difficulties. Morning visits were not 
then in fashion; confidential téte a tétes 
were followed by the loss of a young woman’s 
reputation; walks, masquerades, balls, routs, 
soupés, and all the thousand modern inven- 
tions to promote the meeting of the sexes, 
were not then in existence. It was only in 
the secrecy of the marriage chamber that the 
meeting of the two sexes could take place 
with propriety, to explain their mutual feel- 
ings. Notwithstanding these restrictions, 
things took their course as well then as now. 
Christenings, weddings, and burials, espe- 
cially in a city like Bremen, were the privi- 
leged occasions for negociating love affairs ; 
as the old proverb says, No marriage is con- 
summated but another is planned. An im- 
poverished spendthrift, however, being not a 
desirable son or brother-in-law, our hero 
was invited neither to weddings, christen- 
ings, nor burials. The bye-way of . intiu- 
encing the lady’s maid, waiting woman, or 
sume other subordinate personage, was in 
Frank’s case likewise blocked up,.for mother 
Brigitta kept neither one nor the other; she 
carried on her little trade in lint and yarn 
herself, and was’ nearly-as inseparable from 
her daughter as her shadow. 

** Under such circumstances, it was impos- 
sible for Frank to open his heart to his be- 
loved, either by speaking or writing.” 

After the language of the lute and flowers, 
other more direct means of communication 
were attempted ; but, in the end, Frank re- 
solved.to render himself more worthy of Mela, ° 
by journeying to collect the scattered debts 
due to his rich father’s estate. Mela, in the 
mean time, has refased an offer of marriage ' 
from a wealthy brewer, 

“*.. - whom the witlings:of the day chose to 
call the King of Hops, on account of his great 
wealth. He was a spruce young widower, 
whose time of mourning. was just drawing to 
a close, and who, without offending the laws 
of decorum, might now look out for a’second 
help-mate. Immediately after the decease 
of his late wife, he had in the greatest se- 
crecy made a pact with his patron St. Christo- 
pher, and promised to present him with a 
wax candle as large as a hop-pole, if he would 
grant him, in a second wife, the happiness he 
had hoped, in vain, to find with the first. 

“* Scarcely had he seen the fair Mela, when 
he dreamt that St. Christopher looked into 
his bed-foom window on the second floor, 
and reminded him of his promise. This ap- 
peared to the busty widower am indication 
from his patron saint, that great happiness 
would be his lot, and he resolved immediately 
to try his fortane. ' 

‘¢ Early the next morning he commanded 
a large quantity of well-bleached wax; he 
then made himself as smart as possiblé, and - 
sallied forth on his marriage business. He-had 
no taste for music, and was ignorant of all the 
secret symbols and expressions of love; ‘but 
his brewery was extensive ; he had, besides, 
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a large capital lent out at interest; a ship in 
the Weser, and a farm near the town. With 
such recommendations, he might have looked 
for success, even without the help of St.Chris- 
topher, especially with a maiden who had no 
marriage portion.” 

Disappointed, as we have recorded, in this 
hope, the King of Hops.marries another fair. 
Brigitta ‘* would not conceal her grief for the 
destruction of her favourite plan, and the 
loss of her best hope. She became peevish, 
discontented, and melancholy. On the day 
on which the King of Hops celebrated his wed- 
ding, she was particularly bad, and suffered 
great pain and uneasiness. When the festive 
train moved on towards the church, accom- 
panied by all the pipers and trumpeters of 
the city, she sighed and groaned, as at the 
hour when she first heard that the raging 
waves had swallowed her husband and all his 
fortune. Mela saw the bridal festivities with 
great composure ; even the beautiful jewels, 
the precious stones in the bridal crown, and 
the nine rows of large pearls round the neck 
of the bride, could not disturb her quiet, 
which is rather astonishing, as a new bonnet 
from Paris, or some other fashionable trifle, 
is sufficient at times to disturb the domestic 
poees of whole families. Nothing diminished 

er happiness but the grief ofher kind mother, 
which made her extremely uneasy. 

‘ She tried, by a thousand little attentions 
and caresses, to coax her into a better hu- 
mour; and she succeeded so far, that her 
poor mother became at least communicative. 

** Towards the evening, when the dance 
began, she said,‘ Oh, my daughter, you might 
at this moment be leading this dance! What 
happiness would it be for me if you rewarded 
me in this manner for all my care and trouble. 
But you have turned away from fortune when 
she smiled on you, and now I shall not live 
to accompany you to the altar.’ 

* *¢ Confide in heaven, my dear mother,’ 
answered Mela, ‘ as I must, if it is there or- 
dained that I shall go to the altar, you will 
live to adorn me with the bridal garment, and 
when the right suitor comes, my heart will 
soon assent,’ 


*** Child, child, (replied the prudent mo- 
ther) portionless maidens are not much sought 
after; they must accept those who will have 
them. Young men are, in our days, more 
selfish than otherwise ; they only marry when 
it suits themselves, and never think of the 
bashfulness of others. The heavens are not 


favourable to you, the planets have been con- 
sulted, and they are seld pici to 
those born, as you were, in April. Let us see, 
what says the almanack? ‘ Maidens born in 
this month bear kindly pleasant countenances, 
and are of a slender form, but they are change- 
able in their inclinations, like the weather, 
and must guard well the virgin mood. When 
a smiling suitor comes, let them not regret 
his offer.” See how well that answers! The 
suitor has come, and none will come here- 
after, for you have rejected his offer,’ 
***Ohmother! mother! do not mind what 
the planet says; my heart tells me that I 
ought to love and honour the man who takes 
me for his wife ; and if I find no such man, 
or am sought after by none such, I will re- 
main single all my life, and maintain myself 
by the work of my hangs ; will keep a joyful 
heart, and assist and nurse you in your old 
age, as becomes a pious daughter. But if the 
man of my choice should come, then, oh mo- 
ther! bless him and me, that your child may 
be happy; and do not ask whether he be 





great, honoured, and rich, but whether he 
loves me and is beloved.’ 

**¢ Love, my daughter, has but a scanty 
larder, and is not sufficient to live on.’ 

‘¢< But where it exists, mother, peace and 
content dwell, and convert into luxuries the 
meanest food.’ 

“This inexhaustible subject kept the two 
females awake as long as the fiddles at the 
marriage feast were heard, and Mother Bri- 
gitta could not help suspecting that Mela’s 
equanimity, which in the pride of youth and 
beauty made her indifferent for riches, was 
supported by some secret inclination of her 
virgin heart. And she even guessed right as 
to the object, though hitherto she had never 
suspected the lint merchant from the narrow 


heart. She had looked on him merely as a 


gave her no pleasure, but she held her peace. 


cankered apple, the maggot is within, though 


and hastens to destruction. 
station in her native city, she resigned her- 


thought could not be mended. 
“The report of Mela’s having refused the 
rich brewersoon got abroad, and even reached 


Mela’s heart.” 

After this event, Frank is thus described at 
setting out on his journey: 

** The only regret he felt was océasioned 
by the separation from his beloved Mela. 
‘What will she think of my sudden disap- 
pearance?’ he said to himself; ‘I shall meet 
her no longer on her way home from church: 
will she not think me faithless, and banish 
me from her heart?’ This idea made him 
very uneasy, and for some time he could 
discover no means to inform her of his inten- 
tions. Inventive love, however, soon inspired 
him with the happy thought of communicating 


where Mela and her mother generally at- 
a small sum of money, to offer up a daily 


abroad, and for success in his undertaking. 
This prayer was to be continued till his re- 
turn, when he was to purchase athanksgiving. 
‘* The last time he met Mela he was dressed 
for his journey; he passed quite close by her, 
and his salutation, more open and marked than 
usual, was as full of meaning as he could 
make it. She blushed, and mother Brigitta 
scolded, making many unpleasant remarks, 
and plainly expressed her vexation at the 
impudence of the young fellow, who meant 
to ruin her daughter’s reputation; which 
theme she animadverted on the whole day. 
Frank, however, was not seen any longer in 
Bremen, and was often sought after by the 
most lovely eyes in his native city. 
‘* Mela heard the prayer read very often, 
that was in fact directed more for her ears 
than for the gates of heaven, but she paid no 
attention to it, so much was she grieved at 
the disappearance of her lover. The words 





which might have explained it, fell an empty 


street to occupy a place in her daughter’s 


wild youth, wooing every maiden that came 
within his view. This discovery, therefore, 


According to her strict notions of morality, 
she thought a maiden who allowed love to 
enter her heart before marriage, was like a 


it may still look well outside, and serve to 
adorn a mantle-piece, yet it has lost its value, 
The old lady 
now despaired of once more regaining her old 


self to her fate, and bore in silence what she 


the ears of Frank, who was overjoyed, for it 
took away all his fears, that at some time or 
other a rich suitor might supplant him in 


the cause of his absence to her, by having 
prayers put up for his success in that church 


tended. For this purpose he gave the priest 


prayer for a young man obliged to travel 


—$———————— 
sound on her ear, and she knew not what to 
think. At the expiration of a month or two, 
when her grief had become milder: and his 
absence less tormenting, she one day had 
been thinking of him during the sermon, and 
for the first time connecting the prayer with 
him and his absence, and all the accompany- 
ing circumstances, she suddenly divined its 
meaning, wondered at her own stupidity in 
not before discovering it, and in her heart 
admired and praised the ingenious device, 
It is true that these prayers have no very 
high reputation for acy, and are but a 
weak support for those pious persons who 
rely upon them. The warmth of devotion is 
generally nearly exhausted at the end of the 
sermon, but in Mela it only then began; the 
prayers at the end of the service gave new 
ardour to her piety, and she never omitted 
to recommend the young traveller very par- 
ticularly to both his and her patron saint.” 

In his travels he is well but whimsically 
entertained ata Baron’s castle; and at length 
reaches Antwerp, where his father’s debtors 
reside. 

‘“ After he had recovered from the fatigues 
of his journey, he made some inquiries con- 
cerning the circumstances of some of his 
debtors, before he went to call on them. 
‘ How is it with Peter Martens?’ he asked 
his companions at table ; ‘is he still living, 
and does he thrive ?” 

‘¢< Peter Martens is a wealthy man,” re- 
plied one of the company, ‘and drives a 
flourishing trade.’ 

“ <Is Fabian, of Plars, in good circum- 
stances ?” 

**« Oh, he scarcely knows how to employ 
his immense capital ; he is one of the council, 
and his woollen manufactures give him ample 
profits.” 

“¢¢ Ts Jonathan Prishkur also'in a thriving 
way?’ 
ae He would be now worth a plun, if the 
Emperor Maximilian had not allowed the 
French to steal his bride. Jonathan had or- 
ders to furnish the lace for her marriage 
clothes, but the Emperor has broke his ‘bar- 
gain with the merchant, as the bride broke 
her’s with him. If you have a sweetheart, 
to whom you wish to make a present of some 
fine lace, I dare say,’ continued the speaker, 
‘he will let you have what he intended for 
the princess at half-price.’ 

“¢ ¢ Has the house of the Bute Kant failed, 
or does it still carry on business ?’ 

‘ ¢ Some years ago it was tottering, but the 
Spanish Caravelles have helped to prop it up, 
so that it seems now likely to stand.’ 

“‘ Frank inquired after several other houses 
or persons on whom he had demands ; he 
learned that the most of them, who had in 
his father’s time stopped payment, were now 
flourishing, which confirmed his opinion, that 
a seasonable bankruptcy was a sure founda- 
tion for after prosperity. This news served 
to cheer up his spirits ; he arranged his papers, 
and presented the old bills at their proper 
places. But he experienced from the people 
of Antwerp the same treatment which his 
travelling tellow-citizens of the present day 
experience from the shop-keepers in the pro- 
vincial towns of Germany: every body treats 
them politely, except when they come to te- 
ceive money : some would know nothing of 
their old debts, or said they had all been 
settled at the time of their bankruptcy, and 
it was the fault of = a if ~ had — 
accepted payment. ers did not remem 
Melchior of Bremen, they opened their in- 
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fallible books, and found nothing posted un- 
der that name. Some brought forth a large 
charge against Frank’s father; and, before 
the expiration of three days, he was safely 
shut up.in prison to answer for them, and 
was. not to be released till he had paid the 
Jast farthing.” 

Heis glad to compromise with these cheats, 
and Jeave Antwerp as poor as he entered it. 
He resolves to seek his fortune in Peru, but 
accident leads him to a small town, called 
Rummelsburgh, where the adventure of the 
Spectre Barber ensues,—which we must re- 
serve for another day. 





Memorable Days in America: a Journal of a 
Tour to the United States, &c. By W. Faux, 
an English Farmer. 8vo. pp. 488. London 
1823. Simpkin & Marshall. 

ANOTHER agricultural, political, and philoso- 
phical missionary, who hath journeyed to 
“spy the nakedness of the land;” and a 
very odd sort of compound he seems to be. 
Of all the heterogeneous mixtures which we 
have lately conned over, the Memorable Days 
are the most memorable. It is probable that 
from this medley the pseudo emigrant may 
be able to extract some infoimation, as the 
general reader will find many queer and gro- 
tesque statements to amuse him; but as a 
whole, there is such a want of order, the 
style is so ridiculous, many of the matters are 
so trivial and absurd, and the stories are so 
gossiping, that the labours of William Faux, 
an English farmer, do not appear likely to 
yield any very valuable products. 

Mr, Fanx however seems to have been as 
impartial as he is certainly a minute observer. 
His pen avoids nothing, but is, as it were, 
the vety scavenger-shovel to clear America 
of all that is loose upon its surface, whether 
matter of value or rubbish. Ali that its owner 
sawhe describes, and all that he heard he 
repeats. His style too is worthy of his snb- 
ject; for there is a highly amusing poetical 
inflation about it which adds ludicrous point 
to many of the remarks meant to be very 
deep and intelligent. Here we find a de- 
plorable picture of the New Settlements in 
the Illinois and elsewhere; and there, when 
warmed with whiskey (for which the author 
betrays an evident fondness,) the prospect 
brightens, the farming is better, the soil 
more productive, the famine less pinching, 
the social enjoyments more passable, the ad- 
ministration of the laws less obnoxious, and, 
in short, the whole scene more fair, and the 
whole system in fitter play. 

These hints will prepare readers for the 
work we are about to bring before them, and 
make the world acquainted with the character 
of its author; but lest our sketch should be 
incomplete, we will commence witha passage 
in which (noscitur a sociis) Mr. Faux lets us, 
as far as is necessary, into his own secret : 

Washington. ‘‘ Sunday, October 3d.—By 
mutual agreement, a band of philosophers, 
last. evening, met to smoke me off to the 
western wilderness ; and smoke we did till 
one o’clock this morning, when they escorted 
me to, and saw me sately packed in Uncle 
Sam's western mail, and bade me a hearty 
farewell for three months. Thus, with some 
bein? left I city, summer, and civilization 

me, as much from a wish to be faith- 


ful to my promise, as to see, hear, and know. 
My. eyes and. ears, indeed, begin to feel 


some ing akin to satiety ; but I had engaged, 
and solemnly vowed, to the faithful patriarch, 
that I would travel 3000 miles to visit his 





well-beloved son in Indiana, if he, the father, 
would continue my steward at White Hall 
during my absence. Three thousand miles 
is nothing of a journey here ; and now seated 
and well shaken together with one of Uncle 
Sam’s high sheriffs, a gentlemanly colonel, 
and other passengers, all very sociable, I 
move along gaily.” 

But as we are not writing in Epic we have 
no right thus to plunge into the middle of 
things at first: it accords better with the 
reviewer's drudgery to begin at the begin- 
ning, namely, the voyage out of Mr. W. Faux. 

“ Having (says he,) through the medium of 
the public prints, advertised my intended de- 
parture, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions, I bade farewell to my good and vene- 
rable father, whom I never expected to see 
more, and tore myself from the embraces of 
my wife, and of one dear and only child. On 
the following day, being the 

‘27th November, 1818, I reached London, 
on the Defiance coach, after riding all day in 
the rain. On the next day, I boarded, in the 
King’s Dock, the good ship Washington, 
which carried ont Mr. Fearon and Mr. Lan- 
caster. The former gentleman was, I found, 
disliked by the captain, and, indeed, by all 
Americans, on account of the fidelity of his 
Sketches. I called on him, and thought him 
an interesting and intelligent man. I re- 
quested of the tourist letters to his friends ; 
* No,’ said he, ‘my book has destroyed them: 
you will confirm my reports.’ 

‘* December 16th.—I, this day, boarded the 
good ship Ruthy, and paid 15/. in part of 
passage, to Captain Wise of Boston, to 
Charleston bound: ‘ We are,’ said he, ‘ short 
of money in America; but sure of living.’ 

“¢ 21st.—Insured 120/. on my luggage with 
Butler and Wade, and tried in vain at several 
offices to effect a life-insurance, the climate 
to which I was destined being doubly hazard- 
ous. Received from my physician a prescrip- 
tion, costing and really worth three guineas, 
and fit for both land.and. sea, Take two- 
thirds of Cheltenham salts, and one-third of 
Epsom salts, mixed; a quarter of an ounce, 
dissolved in a pint of hot spring water, and 
drank an hour before rising, is a dose which 
may be often repeated, if necessary, by 
patients disposed to indigestion.” 

Thus prepared, and thus liberally giving 
his readers the value of three guineas worth 
of medical advice in the very second page of 
his book; we lament to find that the too 
usual effects of seafaring could not be averted 
from the intestines of our honest farmer. 
The following is his journal-entry of the 7th, 
when off Dover: 

‘Both wind and: sea more violent than 
ever; the latter running deep, right over the 
ship, and falling like claps of thunder on the 
roof of my cabin, Continued thirty-six hours 
in bed with but little sleep, drinking neat 
Hollands, and eating biscuit only, so avoiding 
sea-sickness, though morally sick at heart.” 

This second recipe is almost as good as the 
first ; but the moral sickness at heart is be- 
yond the reach of mortal medicines, and the 
narrative confesses— 

**8th.—At six, p.m. off the Isle of Portland, 
another tremendous gale came on, worse than 
the last, on a leeward shore; no port; a 
dismal atmosphere, with all the horrors of 
Thursday night doubled. From the captain's 
dark physiognomy I saw our danger, though 
not willingly admitted by him. We could see 
no land from the mast-head, only a dismasted 
vessel; aud knowing not where we went, 


OT 
suffered the ship, without sail, to drift back. 
Felt my nervous system greatly shocked and 
impaired ; passed a most dreadful night, ad- 
mitting of no sleep, but a fearful looking out 
fur death and swift destruction on the rocks. 
At nine, p.m. the gale abated, and hope 
dawned; and we hailed an Isle of Wight 
pilot-boat, which led us to Mother Bank, 
Portsmouth harbour. Great and general was 
the joy of all on board, some being sick, and 
all worn down with fatigue and excessive 
watching.” 

In this odd jumbling way does our voyager 
proceed, and his journal continues to be filled 
with many natural as well as marvellous 
entries: Thus— 

“* Feb. 3d.— Almost a gale, and right a-head 
allday. I perceive my fears lessen as I pro 
ceed. Huge mountainous waves of a mile 
in length, but as they do not break, as in the 
Channel, the ship gallantly rides over them.” 

Having arrived safely on the ‘ skirts” of 
the Bay of Biscay, our friend gets facetious, 
and tells the following story : 

“*At a recent anniversary in Boston of 
Free Blacks, met to celebrate the abolition, 
or as they term it the Boblition of the slave- 
trade; the chairman rose after dinner, and 
said, ‘Gemmen, I be Massa Peter Guss, and 
give you this toast, That President Madison 
be no more like General Washington than 
puté finger in the fire, and haul it out again!’ 
great applause. And another toast was, 
‘Mr. Wilberforce be the blackyman’s friend, 
and may he never want polish to his boots.’ 
I give this anecdote, as I heard it from an 
American; but contempt of the poor blacks, 
or niggers, as they are there called, seems 
the national sin of America.” 

On we go in the good ship Ruthy, 

‘* Splash, splash along the sea,” 
and Mr. Faux declares that he 

‘*Saw many flying-fish, winged as a bird, 
and also several beautiful tropical birds, a 
species of sea-gull, having sharp long tails, 
formed of only one quill, and called by sailors 
Neptune's children.”’ 

These foreboded a storm, and the Ruthy 
got it in such full measure, that our country- 
man was fain to seize an opportunity for quit- 
ting that vessel, and moving on board, 

- - - “The good ship Hamilton of Boston, 
from Canton 92 days, returning from a trading 
voyage round the world, manned and com- 
manded by Captain Martyn, and a fine effi- 
cient crew of 30 men, and armed with 20 
guns, musquetry, swords, and pistols, and a 
large magazine.” 

“Captain Martyn being told that a pas- 
senger, meaning myself, was very anxious to 
quit the Ruthy for his noble ship, instantly 
ran on deck, and through the mouth of aloud 
sounding brazen trumpet, said, ‘Sir, come 
on board, you are welcome; I shall charge 
you nothing, although yet 3,000 miles, in a 
direct course, to sail.’ Seeing I hesitated a 
little, he sent off his boat and first officers for 
me, and through them pressingly renewed 
his invitation. I now took my leave of the 
Ruthy, and returning with them, found my 
new captain a generous, gentlemanly man, 
having a noble vessel stored with pigs, poul- 
try, turtles, and goats (for milk,) all alive 
and fat, from Canton city. There was be- 
sides on board, a profusion of China sweet- 
meats, Jamaica rum, old oily brandy and 
wine, and new bread, on table daily ; and, at 
night, a Chinese bed of down to receive me, 
all from Asia, the Sandwich isles, and the 





north-west coast of the American continent, 
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where during the last four years this adven- 
turous ship has been trading to its awful 
- hazard but great advantage.” 

Glorious and luxurious life this! 
thor is in Elysium. 

“*T now (he exclaims) sleepin high style 
every night, having under my pillow a bottle 
of madeira anda basket of China sweetmeats ; 
at my side nine muskets and a huge broad- 
sword ; and underneath me a magazine of 
gunpowder and balls.” 

So provided, he takes a high tone ; and we 
notice throughout that most of Mr. Fanx’s 
impressions are intimately connected with 
the condition of his inwatd man. An ex- 
ample may be quoted: 

* 26th— Lat. 32°, long. 66°, sailing all 
day 7, and at night 19 knots au hour. The 
old Southern goat, kid, Canton cocks, geese, 
hogs, and turtles, begin to quake with north- 
ern cold. In the winter of 1817-18, the fish 
generally experienced a vast mortality ; the 
shores and water, quite out at sea, were 
literally covered with countless tons and ship- 
loads of dead and dying fish: much td the 
discomfiture of shipping, dependent on them 
for asupply of food. The cause is unknown, 
but supposed to be voleanic; as very fre- 
quently loud subterrancous, or rather sub- 
aqueous sounds, like the discharge of artil- 
lery, were heard in these desolate regions. 

* 27th. — Now only 440 miles from Boston, 
wind a-head. At midnight it blew a gale, 
and we were'in serious danger of losing our 
masts through not taking in sail in time. I 
rose at this awful hour, and saw the horizon 
wearing a singularly angry aspect. It is pre- 
dieted that this gale will continue three days. 
It did, in fact, last just three days: some 
men are truly weather-wise, and— 

* Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 

* Saw three sail; one, a Frenehman, who 
seemed disposed to conceal his colours, when 
we showed him the star-spangled banner, 
and then loaded, pointed, and fired a carinon 
over, not at him, just to teach him good man- 
ners. He now hoisted the dirty white flag 
of Lonis 18th, but would not speak ts.” 

Yet even in this state of exaltation the 
author was not exempt from human calami- 
ties, and he exercises all his eloquence in 
depicting them : 

** At five this evening, the affectionate 
mother of one dear and only child‘was, by 
the violent rolling of the ship, impelled over- 
board, and sunk to rise no more, being buried 
instantly in a huge billow. She was a native 
of Owhyhee, and is deeply lamented by all on 
board, who had shared in her kindness, for 
she was milk and honey to ali during a long 
passage from Asia. But what pen can de- 
pict the mad, shrieking sorrows of her now 
motherless child, who witnessed this sad ca- 
tastropke, and who became a poor orphan, 
dependent on the humanity of the captain or 
owner of the Hamilton! By force only was 
the frantic child prevented from plunging 
into its mother’s grave. Its agonies made 
the following night memorable. The gale, 
too, continued with unabated fury, ready to 
blast all hope. At midnight, we found our- 
selves in the midst of the guif stream, a cur- 
rent 60 miles broad, and running eastward, 
in a cali, three miles amhour. Here, until 
and after the dawn of day, we experienced 
severe thunder and lightning, forming alto- 
gether a horrible tempest; a‘perfeetly novel 

pet such as I had never witnessed, Up 


Our au- 





* 318t.—The morning dawns, with a most 
dismal frowning aspect; the air being full of 
blue fire and crashing thunder, and the sea 
rising and falling over, on, and around us, 
like swelling mountains of liquid fire. The 
captain apparently bewildered, not knowing 
how to act, and seemingly overwhelmed with 
donbt and indecision. 

** At nine, a.m. we tried for soundings, but 
found none, the gulf being unfathomable. At 
ten, fell a smothering rain, sueceeded by a 
short calm, when the wind veered to NW. 
and the air became suddenly cold and clear, 
though in the gulf it was singularly warm and 
foggy; the salt water was there as warm as 
milk from the cow, and very steamy, and 
sparkling like burning sulphur or volcanic 
lava, having luminous particles large.as a 
hazel nut; bat these, when touched by the 
finger, disappeared. Lat. 39°, long. Tv° 50’. 
Saw several pieces of wreck. This is the 
last day of March, and was expected to be 
the last of our lives. 

* April 1st.—Colder than I ever felt it on 
a winter’s day in England. I resume my 
winter dress, but cannot be warm. The 
captain, during yesterday's gale sulked, and 
would eat nothing, nor suffer any thing eat- 
able to be cooked; I was therefore pining 
21 hours on tea, coffee, wine, China sweet- 
meats, and dry hard biscuit. These brave 
circumnavigators state, that during the last 
four years’ voyage, they met not a worse gale 
than the equinoctial tempest of yesterday ; 
and the captain says, that at six, a.m. he saw 
the most dangerous sea he had ever wit- 
nessed. It was mounting 15 feet above the 
ship, and ready to burst over her stern; a 
mighty mass of water, more than sufficient to 
have swept the deck of every man and beast 
and mast upon it, if not to sink the ship it- 
self. My fears were not great; but I felt 
rather loth to die without telling my own tale, 
or enabling others to tell it fur me. ‘The 
chamber where the good man'meets his fate,’ 
seemed indeed a matter of efivy, and‘ privi- 
leged beyond the common lot.’ I desired 
and prayed it might be mine, instead of 
sinking ib these dark, desolate, unfathomed 
waters. 

** At noon, we saw several indications of 
land; a land-spatrow on our rigging, and 
several fat Yankee ducks and geese near us. 

- - - “2d.—Fine clear morning ; in 10 fa- 
thom’ white water, just on the edge of a 
dangerous wrecking shoal, but soon plunged 
into 20 fathoms. 

“At ten, a. m. blessed with the heart- 
eheering sound of Land, O! and saw the 
island of Nantucket from ‘our topmast, dis- 
tant 15 miles, and marked by three windmills 
and a few high white houses. - - - 

- - “ We hoisted the patriot colours of 
South America, the best signal for a pilot, 
who soon boarded us, and conducted ts to 
an anchorage in the bay, formed by the above 
island and by a cluster of other smalier isles, 
smothered with small hardy sheep, which 
graze all winter upon them. Passed a huge 
group of wreckful rocks (some in and some 
ont of the water,) called The Old Sow and 

$--- 

va ay, 4th.—At daybreak passed Fort 
Independence, Fort Strong, aud Fort William, 
which are all founded by nature, aud built 
upon two little islands.” - - - 

Here we shall end the voyage, to which 
such strange and wonderful sights belong, as 
Forts founded by nature; isles smothered wi 
sheep; Yankee ducks sailing out from the 





—— 
coast to be eaten by hungty navigators, who 
had pined for hours on tea; eotfee, wine 
sweetmeats, and biscuits ; seas warm as imilk’ 
with lnmps of fire swimming abot in them 
to play at snapdragon with ; the moon shining 
atnoon, and “‘ shores quite out atsea” covered 
with countless tons and ship-loads (too) of 
dead and dying fish!!! Such sights as no 
man bat Mr. Faux and Sinbad the sailor ever 
witnessed; which put Robinson Crasoe to 
shame, and which may be paraphrased into 
a poem as immortal as Christian and his Island 
by the gifted bard of Pisa. 

But in sober earnestness, we can expect 
only very doubtful statements respecting the 
land from a writer guilty of such rhodomon. 
tade about the sea ;* and we approach the 
shores of America with the smallest portion 
of reliance on the credibility and authenticity 
of Mr. Faux. Whether this opinion he weil 
or ill founded, the selections which We re- 
serve for a future Number may determine, 


* Ona future occasion he is, if assible, more 
absurd in his exaggerations :—‘‘ The air and 
water warm and steamy, and the 8 acta shag 
and gleamy, and ornamented with huge pillar- 
like thunder-clouds, from which we saw ope 
small and one aa, large water spout, about one 
mile distant, ani dipping into the sea. It was 
formed like a tunnel, bottom or tube apwards. 
Nine of these phenomena are sometimes seen at 
once in this tempestuous latitude, 34% 40/, long. 
76°, from Greenwich. A fine breeze immediately 
followed the bursting of these two spouts. 

** At midnight came on a terrific tempest, fill- 
ing the horizon above, and the sea beneath, with 
blue forked lightuing, and stunning the ear with 
loud-sounding, crackling, rattling, crashing thun- 
der, presenting a scene more sublimely 
hea f had ever seen ; the lightning might almost 
be handled, being what our captain calls ¢ double- 
twisted ropy.’ The gult seemed, literally, a lake 
of boiling fire and brimstone.” 





ORIENTAL MANNERS, 


Tue celebrated German orientalist, Von Ham- 
mer, has endeavonred to prodace, under a 
dramatic form, a picture of the manners, the 
ordinary life, and the religious faith of the 
people of the East. His work is called “ Mem- 
non’s Dreiklang” (the triple song of Mem- 
non ;) and consists of three pieces. The first 
is an Indian pastoral, called “ Devajani ;' 
the second, which he entitles “ Anahid,’ is 
a Persian opera (Singespiel ;) and the third, 
to which he has given the name of ‘‘ Sophy, 
is a Tarkish comedy. Seven acts, or seven 
seasons, constitute the divisions of the pas- 
toral of Devajani. Thus the first is termed 
Bassan, the Season of Flowers ; the third, 
Warsa, or the Season of Rain; the last is 
again designated under the title of Bassan. 
The subject is historical. The King, Chah 
Akber, that is to say the Most Great, being 
desirous to know the secrets of the Indian 
religion, which is that of his subjects, selects 
the celebrated poet Feisi, the brother of his 
gtand-vizier, as the most proper person to 
accomplish his object. He sends him oe. 
fore to Illita, the residence of the Chief 0 
the Bramins. Feisi is initiated into all the 
mysteries, and afrives, step by step; fo - 
most elevated order of priesthood, But he 
has seen Devajani, the daughter of the Hi 
Priest ; he received from her the earliest in- 
structions, namely, the explanation of the Ten 
Metamorphoses of Vechnu; and the +4 
with which she has inspired him, induces 
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suceess of this enterprise of Feisi’s is fol- 
lowed by his marriage with the charming De- 
i. On the occasion of their nuptials the 
poet represents, in the most magnificent and 
attractive manner, the rites and ceremonies 
really resorted to in Hindostan in such cases. 
The didlogue is elegant, original, and full of 
poetry, and of local and graceful images.—In 
Anahid; M. De Hammer has dramatized a 
very ancient tradition familiar to the Persians. 
‘This tradition, variously related, has for its 
basis the arrival of two angels on the earth, 
their love for a mortal, and the punishment 
of the crime which they commit in revealing 
to her the secrets of heaven. It is, in fact, 
the same tradition on which Croly’s Angel 
of the World is founded. In the Opera, 
Hatat and Marut, the one an angel of the 
winds, and a satirical poet, the other an angel 
of the waters, and a sentimental philosopher, 
descend on the earth at the epoch of the con- 
struction of the Tower of Babel. A female, 
full of virtue and attractions, charms them 
both, and inspires them with a violent passion. 
They spare no fascinations to seduce her, but 
nothing can overcome her resistance. At 
length they disclose to her the sacred words 
which must be pronounced to obtain admis- 
sion into the Paradise guarded by Risaran. 
Instantly they themselves forget the words, 
and are condemned to perpetual banishment, 
far from that Paradise. But the virtues of 
Anahid are rewarded. She is received into 
heaven. The pleiades and all the stars, under 
the form of angels, surround her ; six planets 
on board of silver canoes receive her, and 
place her in the midst of them, as the genius 
of the seventh planet, Venus, or the morning 
star. Anahid, seated in a triumphal car-of 
dazzling splendour, strikes the celestial chant, 
and accompanies the notes of her lyre with 
her yoice ; while groups-of-angels and genii 
form a chorus of praises to her glory. The 
Comedy, entitled “‘Sophy, er the French at 
Constantinople,” presents a kind of moral 
panoroma of that great capital. By turns the 
reader is transported into the cemetery of 
Pera, and into the funereal woods of Cypress, 
where simple poles distinguish the Armenian 
tombs, and poles ornamented with turbans 
point out those of the Tarks. He then finds 
himself in the Turkish coffee-houses ; pre- 
sently in the interior of the harem of a mer- 
chant ; still further, in the beautifal square 
ofTophana, embellished with a fountain. The 
personages are as various as the places in 
which they appear. Here you see a Greek 
female, Sophy, loaded with injuries and blows 
by the Turkish common women; there you 
behold, in the interior of the harem, a Fakir 
endeavouring to cheat a man and his wife, 
the latter of whom, more sly and artful than 
he, cleats both him and her husband. A 
slave-merchant, employed to recruit the 
harems, is dramatized with great truth and 
talent. Finally comes a representation per- 
haps a little burlesqued, but certainly very 
characteristic, of Turkish husbands patiently 
suffering their wives to baste them. freely 
with their slippers. Throughout the author 
has introdaced a variety of Turkish anecdotes 
ard customs. 





BARON FAIN’s mMs.—/Continued.) 

“On the 27th of February, about noon, Na- 
poleon arrived at Arcis-sur-Aube ; he stopped 
afew a Mt ae of M. de la Briffe, his 

tlain, for purpose of giving the 
troops time to defile, dediane the ube. In 
leaving the bridge of Arcis, the army turned 





to the left, and followed the cross route lead- 
ing toSezaone. At night it bivouacked on 
the confines of the departments of the Aube 
and Marne, not far from La Fere Champe- 
noise. Napoleon passed the night in the 
house of the curate of the little village of Her. 

‘* Let us stop therefore a moment with the 
Imperial head-quarters. After the fatigues 
of the day, French gaiety still shed occa- 
sional light on the gloom of the moment ; 
this evening party at Herbisse is perhaps the 
last of the kind which I shall have occasion to 
notice. 

“The parsonage consisted of a single apart- 
ment and a bakehouse. Napoleon shut him- 
self up in the apartment, and shortened the 
night by his customary labours. The bake- 
house was instantly filled with the marshals, 
the generals that were aides-de-camp, the 
orderly officers, and the other officers of the 
household. The curate was desirous of doing 
the honours of his establishment, and in the 
midst of so many embarrassments he had the 
misfortune to engage in a Latin dispute with 
Marshal Lefevre. During this time the offi- 
cers got round his niece, who entertained 
them with singing canticles. The mule be- 
longing to the cantine was long expected, 
but at length arrived. A door was immedi- 
ately placed upon a hogshead, and some 
planks were fixed round it in the form of 
benches. They were occupied by the princi- 
pal officers, and the others helped themselves 
standing. The curate was seated to the right 
of the grand marshal, and we entered into 
conversation respecting the country in which 
we were. It was with difficulty that our host 
comprehended how his military guests could 
be so well acquainted with its localities, and 
insisted upon our all being natives of Cham- 
pagne. In order to explain the cause of his 
astonishment, We showed him some sheets of 
Cassini, which were in every one’s pocket. 
He was still more astonished when he found 
in them the names of all the neighbouring 
villages, so far was he from oT Bl | that 
geography entered into such details. It was 
thus that the simplicity of the good curate 
enlivened the end of the repast. Shortly 
afterwards every one shifted for himself in 
the adjacent barns. The officers on service 
alone remained near Napoleon’s apartment. 
Their truss of straw was brought to them, 
and the curate being deprived of his bed, the 
place of honour on the camp-bed was given 
up tohim. The next morning the 28th, the 
Imperial head-quarters set off ata very early 
hour. Napoleon was on horseback, while the 
curate was still asleep. He at length awoke, 
but to console him for not having taken leave, 
he was presented by order of the grand mar- 
shal with a purse, the usual compensation 
given in all houses of an inferior class where 
Napoleon stopped. - - - 

- - + The most discouraging apprehen- 
sions began to be circulated,—and Napoleon 
himself appeared more gloomy. 

‘“ In constant pursuit of the enemy, his eyes 
were struck on all sides with devastation and 
conflagrations. He was surrounded only by 
miserable inhabitants, who, in their despair, 
were more inclined to raise the cry of ven- 
geance than the prayers of peace. ‘You 
were right, Sir;’ such were the sentiments 
expressed to him in the most energetic lan- 
guage, and with one common voice, by the 
inhabitants of the countries, rescued for an 
instant by our arms from the enemy ; ‘ you 
were right when you recommended us to rise 
in mass. Death is a thousand times preferable 





to the vexations, the hard treatment, and the 
cruelties which must be endured by those who 
submit to a foreign yoke.’ 

“A general sentiment of despair was con- 
verted into a weapon against the enemy. It 
was employed by Napoleon, who even under- 
took to communicate to the most timid that 
kind of energy which fear is capable of in- 
spiring. A free course was thrown open to 
the cry of vengeance. The Moniteur was 
filled with all the complaints, with all the 
lamentations of the wretched inhabitants of 
Montmirail, of Montereau, and of Nangis, 
with the sufferings of Troyes, and the still 
more recent horrors of which the plains of 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre and Meaux had just 
been the theatre. All the towns which had 
been afflicted with the scourge of war, sent 
deputies to Paris to describe their misery, 
and demand vengeance. Inquiries were every 
where set on foot, but the calamities were 
too great to call for exaggeration. Hatred 
and consternation were employed in all their 
real colouring, as substitutes for the ardour 
which ought to have been kindled by patriot- 
ism alone. The great examples of antiquity 
were invoked ; France was reminded of her 
achievements in 1792 ; and new courage was 
attempted to be derived even from the ex- 
ample of what Spain, Russia, and Prussia 
had just performed against ourselves. In 
these extremes of disaster recourse could only 
be had to extreme measures, but it must be 
confessed, these measures produced at Paris, 
and in all the great towns, an effect quite 
contrary to that which was expected from 
them. The inhabitants were too civilized to 
adopt the decisive conduct of the Russians 
and Spaniards. The imagination of the citi- 
zens was shocked at the violence of the mea- 
sures suggested to them ; they recoiled from 
the hideous picture of war ; the recital of all 
those deputies, who had escaped from the 
conflagration and ruins of their provinces, 
depressed, instead of exalting public spirit, 
and peace was again loudly demanded as the 
period of so many horrors. 

“In all parts of the country, on the con- 
trary, every man was already a soldier, and 
the only difficulty was that of rallying them. 

‘¢ Before Napoleon left the town of Fismes, 
he signed a decree, by which he not only 
authorized, but commanded all Frenchmen to 
take np arms on the approach of our troops, 
and to assist them in their operations. Bya 
second decree of the same day, Napoleon 
declared, that all mayors, or public function- 
aries, who might chill, instead of exciting the 
spirit of those over whom they were placed, 
should undergo the punishment of traitors. 

“The greatest possible publicity was given 
to these decrees, but they were productive 
of no effect. 

“It was soon remarked, that Napoleon was 
less desirous in issuing them, of obtaining 
military resources, than of employing them as 
political instruments of intimidation. These 
appeals, these demonstrations of levies in 
mass, were designed to attract the attention 
of the Allied Sovereigns ; they might perhaps 
abate their malice in letting them perceive to 
what extremities the war might be carried, 
if it were prosecuted on each side with too 
much fury.” 

This extract lets us deeply into the cabinet 
of Buonaparte, or rather into the recesses of 
his own character. Little did he think of the 
sufferings of the people of Prussia, of Spain, 
or of the other countries overpowered by his 
myrmidons ; and vainly did he endeavour to 
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excite a feeling in. France, which, if it ex- 
isted, would have shown itself, but which it 
was impossible by any arts to create and 
rouse, As the catastrophe advanced we find 
some curious statements : 

“Marshal Blucher, wlio had rallied all his 
Russian and Prussian forces, had also just 
effected his junction with the army of the 
Prince Royal of Sweden. 

**It was, however, with reluctance, that 
Bernadotte advanced to fight against his old 
countrymen; it was with regret that he had 

passed the boundary of the Rhine, which his 
ormer services had contributed to bestow on 
France; his animosity towards Napoleon 
seemed to diminish in proportion as the fate 
of his country was endangered. The distrust 
entertained of him by Russia and Prussia, 
with which he had been for some time an- 
noyed, also contributed to revive French 
feelings in his heart, but events succeeded 
each other too rapidly, and he was carried 
along with them. The Prince of Sweden 
could not avoid sending his vanguard to the 
assistance of Blucher. 

- - - While (in March) the Prince of the 
Moskowa advanced towards Chalons, the 
army halted in the environs of Rheims during 
the J4th, 15th, and 16th. These three days 
of rest were indispensable to prepare it for 
new marches. Napoleon took advantage of 
them to meditate in his cabinet on his future 
line of conduct. 

“*That military halt was one of the last, in 

which Napoleon found time to sign the official 
documents of his ministers, and to place the 
affairs of the Empire in their customary state 
of arrangement. He passed a considerable 
part of the day with the Duke of Bassano. 
An auditor of the council of state brought him 
every week an account of the proceedings ‘of 
the government, at Paris; whatever might 
have been the hardships of the campaign and 
importance of occasional circumstances, he 
‘superintended every thing, he ‘provided for 
‘every thing, and he had up to that moment 
shown himself adequate to direct the affairs 
of the interior, as well as the movements of 
the army. 

- - - “*Fresh resolutions adopted by the 
Allies had produced fresh chances. 

“When Prince Schwartzenberg was pre- 
paring to evacuate Troyes for the purpose of 
continuing his retreat, the latter measure was 

pposed by the E or Alexander. A coun- 
cil of war had been called in the night, and 
the means: of avoiding continual retreats be- 
fore our small armies had been consulted 
upon. To prodace that effect, it was resolved 
to collect such a mass of force, that its num- 
bers might henceforth be enabled to bear 
down courage, to triumph over maneeuvres, 
and to master every kind. of chance. The 
new plan consisted in. the uniting of the im- 
mense forces of Blucher and Schwartzenberg 
into one single army. Every operation, whether 
of attack or retreat, was to be postponed until 
that grand concentration should have been 
effected. The order had been already com- 
municated to Blucher to draw near the banks 
of the Marne, and consequently the ouly move- 
ment to be executed was that of marching to 
meet him, The plain of Chalons was ap- 
co for the ‘general rendezvous, and 

chwartzenberg was proceeding to it by the 
way of Arcis. 
__ “How very far was Napoleon from suspect- 
ing, harassed as he was with timid counsels 
and discouraging accounts, that he was still 
capable of intimidating his enemies to such a 





degree as to make them adopt steps so highly 
distinguished for caution! In attempting to 
mancenvre on their flanks, he fell into the new 
direction they had just taken, and found him- 
self engaged with their advanced: guard. Na- 
poleon was personally exposed to the greatest 
danger. Enveloped in the dust of cavalry 
charges, he was obliged to extricate himself 
sword inhand. He several times fought at 
the head of his escort, and instead of shun- 
ning the perils of the battle, he seemed on 
the contrary to defy them. A shell fell at his 
feet, he awaited the explosion, and quickly 
disappeared in a cloud of dust and smoke. 
He was thought to have been killed, but he 
got again upon his legs, threw himself on 
another horse, and went to expose himself 
once more to the fire of the batteries! .... 
Death refused him for his victim.” 

This exploit is very dimly shadowed forth ; 
but the event is remarkable, as showing that 
in his first trial Bnonaparte entertained a 
sentiment which would have made him im- 
mortal, had he felt it on his second and 
greater trial at Waterloo. 

[The conclusion in our neat.] 





ADAMS ON THE AFRICAN COAST. 
Wirn regard to the natural history on these 
coasts, we are not sure that we can rely en- 
tirely on an author who we fancy confounds 
the leopard with the hyena (p. 68); but there 
are statements in his narrative highly de- 
serving of notice even as matters of science. 
Among these is his account of a remarkable 
phenomenon: 

“During the months of January and Fe- 
bruary, there occur here what the natives 
call smokes, from the atmosphere being ren- 
dered so extremely thick, that objects cannot 
be seen at the distance of a hundred yards, 
except when: the sun is near the meridian, 
when it clears away a little. These smokes 
are accompanied by a moderate north-east 
wind, which frequently continues six weeks, 
and produces on plants the same effect as the 
harmattan, by withering their leaves; and 
precisely as the blast, or northwind, does on 
the cotton piant and the other vegetable pro- 
ductions of Guyana. The thermometer gene- 
rally sinks ten degrees, and the natives feel 
the change se sensibly, that they wrap their 
bodies up in cloth very closely, and have fires 
constantly in their houses. Their skin has 
at this time a white scurf upon it, and this 
season is extremely obnoxious to them. The 
rigging of a vessel acquires hardness, and 
rattles as if it were frozen, from the peculiar 
astringency which the air at this time seems 
to possess. -,..- 

“ The harmattan wind blows generally once 
or twice during the months of January and 
February: it sometimes lasts a fortnight, but 
more frequently only three or four days. 
From Cape de Verd to Cape Palmas, the di- 
rection from which this wind blows is north- 
east ;. but from the latter place to Benin, ENE. 
by compass. 

‘In one of my passages between the Cape 
de Verd islands and the continent of Africa, 
in the month of January, a harmattan com- 
menced, which continned four days. The 
atmosphere, during this period, was so hazy, 
that we could not discern any object fitty 
yards from the vessel, in any direction. But 
this haze is not like that which accompanies 
the easterly wind of Europe, but is more in- 
tense ; for it-is occasioned by an impalpable 
powder floating in the atmosphere, which, in 
this instance, adhered to those parts of the 





sails of the vessel that received the greatest 
impulse from the wind, and gave them the 
same colour and appearance as if they had 
been immersed in a tan-pit. “The powder, 
when collected, had an earthy smell, and its 
colour very much resembled clay.” 

This powder is thought to be raised by the 
violent whirlwinds from the north, which tra- 
verse the great Saharra. 

“Soon after an earthquake, or seaquake, 
that occurred at Cabenda, and which ex. 
tended to some distance to the southward 
and northward of that port, a flight of locusts 
took place, that continued three days and 
three nights, so that the sea was literally 
covered with their drowned carcases; and 
the ships’ decks, masts, yards, and rigging 
swarmed with them, to such excess, as to 
require the constant attention of the crews 
to sweep them overboard. The earthquake, 
which had preceded their flight only a few 
hours, drove in upon the shore from the west- 
ward several tremendous seas, 80 as to cause 
some of the vessels when in the trough of 
them to strike the ground in five and a half 
fathoms water. Many of the natives, both 
here and at Malemba, were drowned upon 
the beach, in consequence of it being so very 
narrow, and the cliffs which bound it so 
extremely precipitous, that. they could not 
escape the overwhelming waves which came 
suddenly upon them. To this calamity was 
added the destruction of many canoes, by this 
sudden inundation of the sea; and the locnsts 
destroyed every blade of grass, and all the 
vegetable productions. of the soil, for many 
miles round. 

* An extraordinary flight of small butter- 
flies, or moths with spotted wings, took place 
at Annamaboo. After a tornado, the wind 
veered to the northward, and blew fresh from 
the land with thick mist, which brought ‘off 
from the shore so many of these insects, that 
for one hour the atmosphere was so filled with 
them, as to represent a snow storm driving 
past the vessel at a rapid rate, which was 
lying at anchor about two miles from the 
shore.” ‘ 

In spite of these visitations, however, the 
country teems with animal life, and the an- 
thor exclaims, not without cause, ‘* What a 
contrast it presents to the cold, ice-hound, 
sterile shores of Greenland ; it exhibits, in- 
deed, such a contrast, that a traveller, who 
has visited each of these countries, ought 
scarcely to be accused of impiety, if he en- 
tertained an opinion that the sun was the 
fountain of life, and its rays the streams by 
which that life was transmitted to the earth.” 

In his remarks on Man he is not so happy, 
though his statements respecting the Slave 
Trade, coming as they do from one whose 
feelings must have been a little seared by 
habit, are calculated to make amuch stronger 
impression than the most laboured periods of 
sentimental authors and sympathetic orators. 
We shall select the most prominent passages 
on this interesting subject : 

“The natives of the western shores of 
Africa have certainly local advantages very 
superior to those inhabiting the eastern 
shores, because they have a free and easy 
communication with the most enlightened 
nations of Europe, which the others have not. 
And however justly the trade in slaves, 
carried on by Europeans with the former, 
has been reprobated by enlightened men of 
all countries, yet it is probable, that, should 
the Africans ever become a civilized people, 





the foundation of their becoming so will have 
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been laid by the slave-trade; because, when 
the slave-trade is abolished by all those na- 
tions who have hitherto carried it on, on the 
western shores of Africa, it is probable the 
chiefs inhabiting those parts will direct their 
attention to obtaining from the soil those 
ucts for which they can obtain in ex- 
change such articles as they have been ac- 
eustomed to receive in barter for slaves. But 
wherever the trade in slaves exists, the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the obtaining the 
natural and valuable products of the country 
for sale to the Europeans, will be neglected. 
Man is the offspring of pleasure, although in 
Africa he is too often the child of misfortune ; 
and whether there is a demand for him as an 
article of merchandize, or otherwise, he will 
continue to be propegated and reared: and 
solong as he continues to be an object of 
commerce, he will be preferred to any other, 
becanse he can be obtained without labour. 
Superior to bales or casks of merchandize, he 
ossesses locomotive powers. Carriages, or 
omnes of burthen, are unnecessary for his 
conveyance to the port of embarkation ; for 
he is himself both the article of merchandize 
and the carrier. He can wind his way through 
the intricacies of a forest, paddle a canoe 
across a lake or river; and the only care 
which devolves on his master is the preven- 
tion of his escape, and the providing the 
means of subsistence on the road. 

“It is to be presumed, then, that the first 
approaches of the Atricans towards a state 
of civilization, and an amelioration of their 
condition, will be first observable in those 
inhabiting the western coast, and after the 
slave-trade has totally ceased to exist. Wars 
of aggression will become less frequent, as 
the principal excitement to them will have 
ceased to operate ; and the chiefs will then 
find it indispensable to direct their attention 
to the cultivation of the soil, in order to obtain 
from it, for barter, its natural products. - - - 

“The country inhabited by a nation called 
Ibbibby, or Quaw (the Mocoes of the West 
Indies) bounds it (Bonny) on the east... To 
this nation the Heebos express a strong aver- 
sion, and call them cannibals. They certainly 
have a ferocious aspect, and their appear- 
ance and disposition would cause a person to 
suppose that in their own country they lead 
a wild, predatory life. Whenever insurrec- 
tion has taken place on board of a slave ship 
at Bonny, they have always been found to be 
the ringleaders, and often the only slaves 
concerned in it, the Heebos remaining pas- 
sive spectators. Contrary to the latter, they 
have very black skins, and their teeth filed 
80 as to resemble those of a saw. The females 
are equally mischievous and ferocious as the 
men. 

“ The Heebos, in their persons, are tall 
and well formed, mary of the women sym- 

from 


‘metrically so; and ry} be distinguished 


the other tribes of Africans by their skins 
having generally a yellow, bilious cast, al- 
though varying, in some instances, to a deep 
black. Their dispositions are natarally timid 
and desponding, and their despair on being 
sent on board of a ship is often such, that 
they use every stratagem to effect the com- 
mission of suicide, and which they would 
often accomplish, unless narrowly watched : 
they, however, by mild treatment, soon be- 
come reconciled to their floating prisons. 

“A class of Heebos, called Breeché, and 
whom many have very erroneously considered 
to be a distinet nation, masters of slave-sliips 
have always had a strong aversion to pur- 





chase ; because the impression made on their 
minds, by their degraded situation, was ren- 
dered more galling and permanent from the 
exalted rank which they occupied in their 
own country, and which was thought to have 
a very unfavourable influence on their ship- 
mates and countrymen in misfortune. 

** Breeché, in the Heebo language, signi- 
fies gentleman, or the eldest son of one, and 
who is not allowed to perform in his own 
country any menial office. He inherits, at 
his father’s death, all his slaves, and has the 
absolute controul over the wives and children 
which he has left behind him. Before at- 
taining the age of manhood, his forehead is 
scarified, and the skin brought dewn from 
the hair to the eye-brows, so as to form a line 
of indurated skin from one temple to the 
other. This peculiar mark is distinctive of 
his rank, the ordinary mark of the Heebo 
being formed by numerous perpendicular in- 
cisions on each temple, as if the operation of 
cupping had been often performed. 

‘* Combined with timid dispositions, these 
people have delicate constitutions, on which 
disease acts powerfully.” 

Poor wretches, what a case is here! And 
again: 

“An extensive trade in slaves has been 
carried on at Camaroons, where also a larger 
quantity of ivory is procured, and of a supe- 
rior quality to that of any other port in 
Africa. A considerable proportion of the 
negroes, obtained both here and at Gaboon, 
are a miserable race of beings, and held in 
but little estimation in the West Indies. They 
appear to be the descending link in the great 
animal chain, which connects man with the 
ourang-outang. Their foreheads are short, 
eval, and receding; eyes close together ; 
noses scarcely above the level of the cheeks ; 
mouths wide, and projecting ; receding chins ; 
hair, thinly sown, soft and woolly ; narrow 
chests, long bodies, abdomens protuberant, 
short lower extremities, and long arms; legs 
without calves and long feet. They have poor 
constitutions, and, when assailed by disease, 
generally sink under it.” 

Except Malemba, ‘‘ on every other part of 
Africa where slave ships resort, the captains 
of these ships depend on the country sup- 
plying a certain portion of food adapted to 
the habits and constitution of the negroes 
they may obtain at them; on the windward 
coast they ipronate rice; on the Gold Coast 
maize; at Wydah, Ardrah, and Lagos, maize 
and calavancies; at Benin, Bonny, Calabar, 
and Camaroons, yams; but, on the coast of 
Angola, the natives have no superfluity of 
provisions to sell, in consequence of which, 
vessels frequenting it are compelled to bring 
with them, from Europe, sufficient food to 
feed the negroes while accumulating on board 
the ships, and during their passage to the 
West Indies. 

‘* To indolence, then, may be chiefly attri- 
buted the diminutive stature of the natives 
of Angola, because their soil is fertile, and 
their climate, in many parts, very superior to 
any north of the equator: and the same 
cause, no doubt, operates to produce that 
effeminacy and want of martial spirit ob- 
servable in their character. In the West 
Indies they are valued. chiefly for their su- 
perior docility, which renders them good 
domestic slaves and artificers. For field la- 
bour, particularly on sugar estates, they are 
much too lightly framed.” 

We can neither read nor quote more, Every 


hibit offers such food for melancholy reflec- 
tion, that the bitterness of slavery could not 
be aggravated in idea by any commentary 
within the powers of Janguage. 

A mercantile appendix closes the volume, 
whence we have reaped both information 
and entertaiment ; which, with its cheap and 
unpretending form, recommend it much to 
the public notice. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rome, June 13, 1823. 
THE celebrated connoisseur and dealer in 
pictures, Armandi from Bologna, has gone 
mad here, because he has lost a lawsuit be- 
fore the wibunal of Bologna, the grounds for 
whose decision it would be difficult to dis- 
cover. Having purchased for some crowns 
a picture which was painted over; upon tak- 
ing off the paint he found that it was a good 
work, and sold it for 1000 scudi, upon which 
the seller brought an action against him for 
damages, and recovered, 

The ruins of the very ancient town of 
Norba, near Cori, will shortly be measured 
and designed by two German architects. If 
lithography were properly in use here, how 
many interesting things might be produced, 

On the road from St. Apustoli to the Qui- 
rinal, several chambers, buried to a great 
depth, have been discovered: they appear 
to have been built at the same time as the 
Forum Trajani. 

Bronsted’s work on Greece will shortly he 
nblished in Paris. He has gone to that city. 
he drawings have been made here, as well 

as most of the etchings. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

A xinp of grass, called Polygonum minus, 
abounds in the desarts of the Ukraine. To- 
wards the end of the month of Jone, this 
grass is torn up by the roots, which ate 
covered with maggots, of an oval shape, that 
become indurated as soén as they are ex- 
posed to the air, These maggots are sold by the 
spoonful to merchants. They are then pounded, 
and water, in which they are steeped, with a 
little alum, assumes the colour of the most 
beantiful crimson. The wives of the Cossacks 
dye their thread with them ; and the Russian 
merchants buy them for their wives to paint 
their faces with. The Polish Jews and the 
Armenians sell large quantities of them to 
the Tarks, who employ them in dying their 
silks, their moroccos, the tails and manes of 
their horses, and their own hair, beards, and 
nails. The name of Coccus Polonerum has 
been given to these maggots. Dampier, in 
his ‘* Voyage round the World,” speaks of 
them at the same time as of cochineal. From 
an experiment made at Moscow, it appears 
that a pound of these maggots, which costs 
only one ruble, yields as much reuge as half 
a pound of cochineal. 





LITERATURE. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
AccorpnG to recent researches, it appears 
certain that Tschernigof is the most ancient 
town in all Russia. The Muscovite annals, 
it is true, do not mention the name of its 
founder, but they record that it was among 
the number of those places for which, at the 
time of the conclusion of peace with Oleg in 
907, the Greeks were obliged to pay tribute. 





part of the scenes which these extracts ex- 


In France, M. Toulouzan has found, near 








the vil 
the -du-Rhéne, among the ruins of 
a villa, a marble horary table, which is of the 
same kind as the table described by Palla- 
dius, and which gives additional force to the. 
learned treatise of M. Letronue, in the thirty- 
eh Nomber of the “ Nouvelles Annales 
es Voyages.” On the pedestal of this table 
is the following inscription : 
L. VERATIVS FECIT FIRMVS. 





FINE ARTS. 
Catalogue of the celebrated Collection of Pic- 
tures M tts . Julius Angerstein, Esq. ; 
ontaining a finished Etching of every Picture, 
with Historical dnd Biogra- 
phical Not By John Young. July 1823. 
Tue rare character and value of Mr. Anger- 
atein’s pictures, nearly all masterpieces of 
the great artists whose names they bear, 
strongly recommended them to that species 
of skilful imitation and dissemination for 
which the Fine Arts of England are already 
so much indebted to Mr. Young, through his 
catalogues of Lord Grosvenor’s, Sir John 
Leicester’s, and Mr. Miles’ collections. To 
none of these performances is the present 
work second ; and, indeed, we are rather in- 
clined to think that the variety of its sub- 
jects (ancient and modern,) and the beauty 
of its execution, raise it above any of its 
precursors. 
Within this pleasing volume we pass from 
oH my of M, Angelo to. the humour of 
ogar ; from the brilliancy of Titian to the 
truth and nature of Wilkie ; from the land- 
scape sweetness of Claude to the no less 
human sweetness of Reynolds ; 
while the purity of el is contrasted 
with the deep tones of Rembrandt, and the 
enanicite Co io is gracefully associated 
* with the classic Poussin. 
The literary Notices are brief and appro- 
iate; and almost every one of the Etchings 
of the atinost praise. 
Portraits of illustrious Personages of 
rw engraved from authentic Pictures in 
¢ Galleries of the Nobility, and the Public 
Collections of the Country : with Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and 
dees. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy 
of Arms, F.S.A. &c. 8vo and 4to. 
Parts I. and 11. London 1823. Harding, 
Mavor, & Lepard. 
* ‘This ficent Collection of Historical Por- 


traits, (says the Prospectus, with entire truth,) 
engraved origin Pitre in the most cele- 
brated Galleries of the country, has acquired too 


high a reputation to render a discussion of its 
ons upon the present occasion 


of States- 
and H but i ited Charact 

ofall descr iptions, eee aS high 

peared. ences & Oe 


to our Volume for the year 
ages 578, 600, 628, and 659, will be 

C , strictures, and (we may 
is upon the folio work thus so 
ted to the smaller scale of the 
tion. We there noticed that 
e the Illustrious Portraits of 

i at all approached the value 











of Aurial, in the department of 








t| Whose beauty is their 


and importance of ‘‘ Lodge’s Illustrious Per- 
sonages,” and that the mixture of chalk and 
line had been most happily employed in giving 
character, exactness. of costume, clearness 
and depth, to these truly admirable Portraits. 
The great cost of that work, however, pre- 
cluded it from general circulation, as even 
the wealth of this country is insufficient to 
furnish a multitude from the mass of readers 
and admirers of the Arts, who can spare 
from thirty to forty pounds for a single pro- 
duction. At the reduced size, these interest- 
ing Portraits will come within the reach of 
persons of moderate fortune, (see the adver- 
tisement ;) and we can hardly promise them a 
greatef treat of the kind than that of which 
the two Parts already published give perfect 
assurance. 

We observe in them that the order of the 
Portraits is changed, but in no other respect 
do they differ from that edition of which it 
was our duty to report so very favourably. 
At present we shall confine ourselves to this 
simple annunciation, and the statement that 
all the Plates have been defaced and de- 
stroyed, after taking an impression from each 
in the defaced state, to prevent the possibility 
of ever working them up.. The copperplates 
of Houbraken and Birch have been retouched 
five times, through falling into bad hands ; 
and copies, varying in value from five to fifty 
pounds, depending upon the state of the im- 
pressions, are frequently occurring. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ARTIST’S STUDIO. 


- - += + + - Methinks 
Beauty should be around the beautiful, 
And these fine Arts live in an atmosphere 
Of light surrounded by thrice delicate shapes 
Of grace and love. 


The light came dim, but beautiful, through blinds 
Of the linked jessamine, which wooed the vine 
With its white kisses ; and a fragrant air, 

Bearing low music from the wind-touched harp, 
Came floating through theroom. By glimpses seen, 
As o’er the lattices the moonlight played 

And lighted up its waters, shone the lake, 

With its white swans, like spirits, gliding on 

Its isles of floating lilies ; and its banks, 

Where swept the graceful willows, and the turf, 
Silver’d with dew and star-light, spread beneath, 
Dotted with clumps of gloomy cypresses, 

Mixed with the fairer blossomed orange trees. 
Arid far beyond, like shadowy thunder-clouds, 
Rose high but distant hills ; and over all 

A soft and blue Italian sky,—the blue 

That painters and that ces love,—the blue 

The lover worships in the maiden’s eyes, 

: er and spell. And, like 
Sweet incense to sweet shrines, dew-scented flowers 
Filled up the easements ; roses, on whose leaves 


»| The summer had just breathed; the buds of pearl 


That are the myrtle’s dower ; carnation stems, 
Rich in their perfumed blushes—all were here, 
Looking and breathing June. The marble floor 
Had not one spot, save two or three rich stains 
Cast from the pictured roof, on which is told 


igh The history of Aurora and her love, 


The earthly Youth she wooed, and wooed in vain, 
Oh, love is véry constant! ‘tis most cold, 
Untrue, and heartless raillery, to sa 
That love’s life is not longer than t flowers 
Whose sunrise beauty is by noontide past ; 
That it should ever change, is but the curse 
Shadowing our every earthly happiness, 

for one record of its fickleness 


And 
Are thousand memories of its deep truth, 
ts 


entire faith, its self-devotedness.— 

















On one side of the roof a golden blaze, 
Curtained by crimson clouds, told that the Sun 
Heralded by her star, had met his bride, : 
The sweet young Morning ; and around, a ring 
Of radiant shapes were gathered: in the midst 
Was one, a very dream of loveliness, 

Her hair streamed on the wind, a shower of gold 
Hung from a crown of stars, and four white steeds 
Were harnessed by spring blossoms to the car 
Whereon she stood. Her eye was.on a youth, 
Graceful as young Endymion when the moon 
Shed her pale smile upon his marble brow 

And thick and raven curls: he stood beneath 

A green beech tree, two hounds were by his side, 
Impatient of his idleness, while he 

Leant on his useless spear, watching the sleep 

Of his young Bride. He had just heard his name 
Murmured, in tones low as a bird’s first song, 
From her half opened lips, which like spring flowers 
Drank the fresh air, then sighed it forth again 
With added fragrance. There was shade around 


'Y:| The laurel, and the darker bay, the oak, 


All sacred as the crowns of fame: the first 
Bound round the Poet’s tuneful lyre; the next 
Around the Warrior's helm, mixed with the pine 
And with the waving poplar. In the midst, 
As in a favourite haunt, were flowers entwined ; 
And there the sleeper lay: one pearl white hand— 
The violets rose to kiss its azure veins, 
Coloured with their own purity,—beneath 
One cheek was as a pillow, and that one 
Was flushed with crimson, while the other wore 
A tint less warm, but not less beautiful— 
Two shades of blushing on the self-same rose ; 
And through the tremulous shadow of the leaves 
Came two or three bright kisses from the sun, 
Wandering in light o’er her white brow ; a shower 
Of rose leaves lay amid the raven curls 
Of her long hair and on her neck. That morn 
Around her slender waist and graceful head 
She had bound new-blown buds. But all fair things 
Are very fragile, and each scattered bloom 
Had fallen from the loosened braid: event those 
Prisoners in the soft hand, which lay like snow 
Upon the grass, had half escaped ; and there 
She slept amid the-roses she had gathered. 

And round the walls were Pictures: some calm 

scenes 

Of Earth’s green loveliness, and some whose hues 
Were caught from faces in whose smile our life 
is one of Paradise ; and Statues, whose white grace 
Is as a dream of poetry. But, hung 
Apart from all the rest, as if too dear 
For aught but solitude, was one,—it was 
The portrait of a lovely Girl: the lips 
Were such as Summer kisses, when He first 
Touches the pure and rosy mouth of Spring ; 
A languid smile lay on them, as just curled 
By some soft thought, which spoke too in her eyes, 
Dark and bewildering, whose light is like that 
Of an Italian midnight, when the clouds 
Send forth their summer lightning, but yet filled 
With woman’s tenderness. Those lips, those eyes, 
Had been voluptuous, melting as they were, 
But for the pale cheek, o’er which e’en a blush 
Had scarcely passéd, it looked so innocent 5 
And the white brow, with its dark parted hair 
Shading its purity ; and the clear temples, 
Whose blue veins were half hidden by the braids 
Of the thick tresses, which, unfastened, fell 
Over the veiled bosom, The white dress 
Just left the slender throat exposed, as fair 
As graceful as the cygnet’s, _ Neither gems 
Nor gold marred youth’s sweet simpleness ; but one 
Slight flower lay on her neck,—a green rosebud, 
Tinged with faint promise of its future, bloom 5 
And near it the young Painter leant his head, 
Bowed as in bitter thought upon his hand ; 





Over his cheek there was a burning ted— 
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Half emotion, half disease— 
Aad the damp lay on his white brow, and hung 
On his thick curls of auburn hair; his eyes, 

" Blue as his native sky when it shines forth 
Amid the pauses of an April shower, _ [bright 
Seem’d as they drank the Moon’s light, with such 
And such wild glance they turned towards her ray. 

He was a stranger in fair Italy: 
He sought her kingdom, for it was a home 
For genius and for beauty ; it had been 
His land of promise through the sunny dreams 
Of his impassioned boyhood ; he had come 
With a rich store of burning thoughts, of hopes 
Like sunrise, vivid fancies, feelings wild, 
High energies, all that young talent has ; 
And he had nourished them amid those shades 
Hallowed by memories of old, and still 
Kept sacred by their own green pleasantness,— 
Amid the glorious works of glorious men : 
Pictures alive with light, and stately domes 
Built for eatery s<aepee Biba, Hoyts 

sweet,—an try, whose songs 

A pi own at gt he dreamed that fame 
Was a reality that he might win. 
He dream’d but to awake with withered heart 
And wasted health, and hopes like fallen stars, 
Crushed and stained with the earth to which they 

Oh Genius! fling aside thy starry crown, [fell. 
Close up thy rainbow wings, and on thy head 
Lay dust and ashes—for, this cold drear world 
Is but thy prison-house. Alas for him 
Who has thy dangerous gifts, for they are like 
The fatal ones that evil spirits give,— 
Bright and bewildering, leading unto death. 
Oh, not amid the chill and earthly cares 
That waste out life, may those fine feelings live 
That are the Painter’s or the Poet’s light. 

‘Amid the many graves which in the shade 


Of Rome’s dark cypresses are graved with names | 


Of foreign sound to Italy's sweet tongue, 

as one,—an English name was on the stone,— 
There that young Painter slept :—around the sod 
Were planted flowers and one or twa green shrubs. 
*Twas said that they were placed in fondness there 
By an Italian Girl, whom he had loved !—L.E. L. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Each cheering smile thy cheek had worn, 
Then liager’d but for me ; 
But now the mask ’s thrown off, I scorn 
To waste one thought on thee,—Mary, 
Thine image once came o'er my heart 
Like sunshine 'mid the storm ; 
But now its light must hence depart, 
That beam no more can warm,—Mary, 
No more thy smile around me plays, 
And darkness turns to light,— 
As soon might yon dull meteor-blaze 
Dispel the gloom of night,—Mary. 
That rosy smile, to others given, 
My heart esteems no more ; 
Its hue, pure as the blush of heaven, 
No power can e’er restore,—Mary. 
It falls upon my withered breast, 
But cannot cheer it now; 
The fondest love we once confess’d, 
Now leaves no quickening glow,—Mary. 
And yet as bright, as sunny still, 
Those smiles break o'er the soul; 
But, oh! ’tis darkness visible,— 
They round my bosom roll,—Mary. 
Passion’s wild burst—the stormy brow, 
Their wrath:I’d sooner brave, 
Than sunny smiles that mock my woe, 
Like flowers that deck the grave,—Mary. 
Oh, hadst thou still to me been true, 
As once thy lips confess'd, 
No power had torn—as now I do— 
Their image from my breast,—Mary. 
But thou art false—inconstant thou— 
The rest I need not tell ; 
Another’s arms await me now— 
For ever fare thee well !—Mary. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE BARLEY-CORN CLUB, 
(Introductory Paper, in the form of a Letter to 
Mr. Ephraim Hardeastle.) 

Sir,—Since you ceased to ainuse the public 
with your Reminiscences, there has beet a great 
of auxious conjecture, ‘especially among 





SONG. 

What makes this hour a day to me ? 
What makes this day a year ? 

My own Love promised we should meet, 
But my own Love is not here! 

Ah! did she feel half what I feel, 
Her she ne'er would break ; 

She ne'er would lift this heart to hope, 
Then leave this heart to ache, 

And make the hour a day to me, 
And make the day a year; 

The hour she promised we should meet— 
But my own Love is not here! 

Alas! can she inconstant prove ? 
Does sickness force her stay ? 

Or is it fate, or failing love, 
That keeys my love away— 

To make the hour a day to me, 
And make the day a year? 

The hour and day we should have met— 
But my own Love is not here! ‘l'euTHa. 





¢ are indebted for the following sweet lines 
he sear of Ses a pain 
to receive an acknowledgment 
of ano’ Dl tes . ‘The first three verses are 
in close imitation of the Bard of Ayr.) 


TO MARY. 
I knew thee, still too dear, 
I loy’d thee too; 
At worth, a heart sincere, 
me believe thee true—Mary. 





elderly people; concerning thé cause of r un- 
looked-for and rather unceremonious retirement. 
The general inquiry is, ‘* What has befallen * the 
Wine-and-Walnuts-man?’"’ for so you are fa- 
miliarly and fondly designated by those who have 
neen delighted with the sort of Fantoccini exhi- 
bition in which you presented several eminent 
men of the last age “* in their habit as they lived,” 
Some have sapped that you are labouring under 
a severe fit of the gout, in consequence perhage 
of having addicted yourself rather more freely 
to the wine than to the walnuts ; and affirm that 
this conjecture is strengthened by the anachro- 
nisms, the pseudalethisms, and similar symptoms 
of dormitation discoverable in some of your later 
papers. Others are possessed with a notion that 
your secession was in ¢ertain respects an act of 
prudence arising from the incipient consciousness 
of having pretty nearly exhausted your stock of 
anecdotes ; and they scruple not to say that the 
sort of poetic licence just noticed was an excus- 
able, nay a laudable expedient for making the 
most of your remaining materials, Among va- 
rious current rumours, it is whispered that you 
are about to vary the scene of your lucubrations ; 
that, acting upon the hint once given by Dr. John- 
gute his fidus Achates—* much is to eece 
n ing”’—you are ing a sequel to your 
After inner Chit-chat Neer the title of * Grog 
and Biscuit ;"” and moreover, that the paraleipo 
mena of your metropolitan and suburban re- 
searches will in due time be served up for the 
edification of the curious, under the alluring de- 
nomination of *‘ Gin and Gingerbread.” 

On these rumours and os it is not my 
business to expatiate; and I notice them merely 
48 introductory to the proposal which I am in- 


-| cultura) distress he contrives to k 





structed to nrake to you. 

be only suspended by reason of illness, or abso- 
lutely relinquished for lack of materials suited 
to your original design, the members of the Club 
to which I have the pleasure to belong, are im- 
pressed with the belief that a temporary residenice 
among them would be alike advantageous: the 
change of air and regimen would tend to the 
rapid renovation of your health; and the dis- 
course of some of our associates would lay open 
to you a mine of anecdote, the elaboration of 
which would agreeably occupy you for at least 
three seasons to come. This assertion, bold as it 
may seem, they make with greater confidence, 
because of an occurrence of which 1 shall speak 
more particularly in the course of this letter. 
Allow me at present to direct your ioheg a 
the enclosed formal invitation of the Club, fram 
the date of which you will learn that our Aabitac 
is distant not more than a summer afternooti’s 
drive from London. (The public will excuse the 
omission of a more exact notice of it in this 
ostensible letter.) I am now to give you some 
account of the sort of company you are likely to 
meet with ; and in attempting a brief sketch of 
the individuals belonging to our symposium, per- 
mit me to assure you that I feel anxious falter 
to moderate than to ten your ex ons. 

You will scarcely require to be informed that a 
Barleycorn Ciub is an institution by no means 
uncommon in the quiet little ultural towns 
of the midland counties; and that it consists of 
a small number of neighbours, who brew their 
own ale in competition, and hold a social meet- 
ing once a week at each other’s houses in rota- 
tion, for the purpose of tasting and discussing 
the merits of the different specimens; he who is 
pronounced the successful candidate being en- 
titled to a silver cup and cover, or some such 
prize, at the common cost. Our Club is an asso- 
ciation of this kind; and though formed for the 
comfort and advantage of private individuals, yet 
as its purpose is to maintain our national beverage 
in its proper strane flavour and purity, it may 
claim the merit of operating, in way of ex- 
ample, &: bono publico, an assumption which 
(saving he pun) no publican will be hardy enough 
to gainsay. 

In proceeding to Genet to es thie leading 
Members of this society, I do. not expect to’ pro 
duce any tities better in the way of ition, 
than an indifferent copy of some of most 
ordinary of the ey ar of ie ntroduc- 
tor pers to or; but, to e 
pend Bog for the want o originality, T will tke 
to bestow on you as little tediousness as pos- 
sible, res tw | a very comnion expeditut for 
the sake of brevity, [ will me you to be pre- 
sent among us, at a tasting of the prize ale, and 
page bd ge bd gs genes in which 
they usually sit at table. ‘The 8 
hs head, with his coat Hatroned ap te the 
chin, and his grizzled hair close cropped, is our 
host, Harry Page, the successful candidate for 
the season. He is by occupation a farmer, who 
by skill, industry and economy, has m 
acquire what may be called a considerable sub- 
stance, and can afford to pass the evening of his 
life in comparative leisure, dividing his time be- 
tween the sports of the and the search after 
engravings, of which, fpr a complete set of 
Hogarth’s proofs, he has a collectiom worth your 
looking at. From his well known experience in 
worldly affairs, he is often called on to act as 
arbitrator or referee ; and it-should be observed, 
that his conduct in this “ew does equal credit 
to his judgment and to his integrity. Though 
serious and rather severe iu aspect, he is of a ‘ - 
cular temperament: he can utter a mer: 
‘* with a sad brow” ‘even in talking os agri- 

coun- 
tenance, which, by the way, is one that Mathews 
might ake with little difficulty at 
pessoa in commenting on thet 
and its remedies, ro) 
he be sgn Oy wabled the ; 


pros 
in such an od bi 
iaug hable m | dt contradhetieas . One 
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favourite sallies connected with this subject is an 
dialogue between Farmer Pennywise 
and Poundfoolish, who in settling 
gain where the point of dispute is some eight- 
penny matter, tarry at their market-inn till 
gy. gue ara an. 0 seep St @ cepwa on.p0 
-twist an ere they can agree to 
split the To the oe 
me 


a bar- 


and 
difference. praise of Harry, let 


mention that he has effected a salutary reform | Fred 


in the constitution of our Club. Observing that 
in our first season pe amet ys made these 
a pretext for vying with each other in 

giving costly entert ts, he caused it to be 
ordained that their tea, scandal, and card ies, 
should be held as a distinct concern, and that the 
fare provided for the Club should be merely a cold 
joint and toasted cheese, just to relish the home- 


ed. 1 must add a word in commendation of 
his prize ale, which will rarely be equalled, and 


pe never sur) Scent it, and you re- 
a a bouquet more fragrant than any where- 

th Lyaus ever crowned a goblet of port; hold 
up a glass of it between your eye and the window, 
and, as you view its ‘‘ gay motes that people 
the sun-beam,” you must perforce avow that this 
is the aurum potabile, the true elixir vite of the 
alchemists. 


The stout jon-buens person on the right of our 
host is Mr, Samuel Flinders, formerly a West- 
India merchant, who between the age of fifteen 
and that of forty-five, performed some twenty 
vo across the Atlantic, out and home, hesides 
occasional trips in other directions ;_ and, after 
braving his fall share of mercantile vicissitudes, 

a hard-earned fortune, with a hale 

constitution, and a stomach that has lost not a 
pas of its relish for ship-beef with coffee to 
breakfast. He has been often among the Broad- 
brims of the North, and the Dons of South Ameri- 
ca, and his adventures in either quarter lose none 
of their zest from his bluff and jovial manner of 
telling them. He often amuses us at the expense 
of those Gascons of the West, the Barbadians, 
who in their tipsy. magnanimity voted an offer of 
their isle as an asylum to George the Third and 
his family, in case Buo e should take pos- 
session Majesty's British dominions. Vou 
will perhaps be'surprised when | tell you, that 

Going, he. leisure afforded in long voyages, and 

the incidént to a-residence in tropical 

climates, he Was stored his nféuiory with much 
poet, cole of ahe i kind, or what he 
calls the short jingle. He has most of Hudibras 

Ip Mrap int Bee Md mare Seat, be can 

aptly, upon occasion, all t sages 

fe nouely which whats to the inrbites endl ad- 
ventures of ‘the bold buccancer, Bertram Rising- 
ham. There is a lay of another date, which for 
reasons of his own, is a special. favourite with 
him, Early in life, at the time of Rodney’s en- 
ent with De Grasse, he commanded 4 
ooner, and had the fortune to bring 
home the first report of the battle ; an incident 
iu his career which he never mentions without 

enthusiasm. In adverting to it he often chants a 

stave or two of the old sea-song that commemo- 

rates it, at the topmost pitch of his voice. It 
seems to have furnished the original hint for 

** the.Arethusa,” if we may judge from the fol- 

owing extract, which I have marked according 

to his own notions of accent and quantity: 


De Grasse thought himself sécure then, 
When he had thirteen bundred men, 
Likewise guns four-score and ten, 
That c66ld not take him; 
But *s and daring soul 
De Grasse himself c66ld net control. 
‘* Nigher, nigher, 
I do desire, 
Fire, boys, fire, and don’t re‘ire: 
Before we'll do that we'll all expire, 
On board the Formi-débble.” 


This, he affirms, is the true “ plain-song note,” 


the model of the English sea-ballad. Old 
Dibain $s miuch too sentimental ; and'Tom Camp- 


The gay florid -looking old gentleman opposite, 
with a be white: hair, light coloured clothes, 
black military stock, and laced ruffles, is Captain 
Sandys, formerly of the —— Fusileers. Being 
a cadet of.a very ancient family, he was taken to 
the Continent when a youth, in compliance with 
his inclination to follow the profession of arms ; 
and he passed some time at the court of the great 

erick. He was one of the many young 
Englislimen who aspired to serve under that far- 
famed master of the art of war; and he well re- 


the politic monarch, when their wish was made 
known to him: ‘*1 do not choose to have a 
House of Commons in my army.” (Je ne veux 
pas de Chambre Basse dans mon armée.) Having 
rformed the grand tour, he returned to Eng- 
and, and entering into the gaicties of the metro- 
lis, led the life of a fine gentleman, until some 
eavy losses at play drew him from the full tide 
of public life, and left him ‘‘ bound in shallows 
and in miseries.” On the death of a rich relative 
he succeeded to a property which again set him 
fairly afloat, and after a second visit to the Con- 
tinent, he established his residence here on a 
scale suited to the sobered wishes of one who has 
learned wisdom in the school of experience. 
Perhaps I err in concluding that he is overbur- 
thened with wisdom: he seems to have wea- 
thered: the squalls of fortune by mere dint of 
animal spirits: his conversation is of a gay, 
amusing, but rather trifling cast; and perhaps 
it pleases the more from being imbued with 
that courtliness of expression, not unmixed with 
some effort at wit, which characterises the gentle- 
man of the old school. . He is remarkably.ani- 
mated in his attentions to the ladies, and has no 
sort of objection to the raillery which indirect! 
reminds him of his prototype, Lord Ogleby. If 
the airy lightness of his frame, and in particular 
the tenuity of his legs, excite a transient smile 
among the youths of the company, he will cast a 
complacent glance in that direction, and quote a 
couplet from his favourite poet Hayley, allusive 
to ‘* the fashionable length of limb,” or exclaim, 
** A good point, ye young dogs, an excellent 
ate mer wleod, as we say at Newmarket.” 
hen the merriment waxes rather loud at the 


the state which may be termed ‘‘ civilution,” he 
has his chansofé} beire at command, and will ex- 
tenuate the trespass on the sanction of very grave 
and philosophic authority ; . 

** Aristote en fit autant ; 

Son ouvrage en est garant: 

Il fallait bien qu’il fat ivre, 

Quand il composa son livre ; 

Lampons; Jampous ; camarades, lampons.” 
His occasional nféhtion of his travels is always 
garnished with some allusioy to the works of art 
which he has scen in the different galleries and 
private collections, and which he enlogses with 
the fervid eloquence of an impassioned connois- 
seur. The very names of the masters, especially 
those of the Italian schools, seem to delight him, 
and he pronounces them, ore rvtundo, with a 
careful exactitude of enunciation, which is evi- 
dently designed to shew his proficiency in the 
pire Tuscan. In his graver moods he will take 
occasion to describe some of the early scenes in 
the French Revolution, of which he was an eye- 
witness ; and will recite, in a very impressive 
manner, the particulars of his escape from a 
prison during the reign of terror, and of bis flight 
to the Austrian lines on the Flemish frontier. 
The uext three associates I need not sketch 
individually; I may as well group them. They 
belong to the genus Agricola ; worthy fellows in 
their way ; pood men and true ; useful in their 
station, and contented withal. Were | to be 
more particular, | should weary you with the 
sameness of the descriptions, for which, to be 
sure, there is a notable p lent: 

Mnesthea . . . . fortemque Gyan, fortemque 
Cloanthum. 








bell, in the few exquisite things he has done in 
CU Wey =. <<: only too subline i 





‘The rosy-faced gentleman in black, seated near 


members the significant and emphatic answer of 


Club, and. approximates within a few degrees of | f 


is descended from a race of scholars, the Stuke. 
leys of Stukeley in ——shire, whose nanies may 
traced in the records of the Universi of Ox- 
ford to a date as early as the reign of Harry the 
Eighth. ‘They have ever been respécted tor their 
erudition, though from a sort of diffidence, which 
seems hereditary and constitutional in some fami- 
lies, they have never gained a public name 
the learned. Our triend’s grandfather corre. 
sponded with the most eminent literati of his 
time ; none of whom failed to acknowledge, in 
the only way which he would allow, the effective 
aid which he contributed to their critical labours, 
His father was the friend and associate of Tom 
Warton ; a connexion which the son has often 
called to remembrance when seated in the bench 
at the Magpie, ‘* with two notched uprights for 
elbows,”’ which was once occupied by that worthy 
= yrist of Oxford ale. I need not add, that 
r. Stukeley is himself ‘‘ a scholar, and a ripe 
and good one:” unsupported by powerful con- 
nexions or family influence, and indebted for his 
advancement to his own exertions, he obtained a 
fellowship at ‘a very early age; and when he re- 
linquished it on his marriage, he had the satisfac- 
tion to derive a compensation fur his loss of in- 
come from the unsolicited kindness of some 
early friends, who on the most liberal terms of 
remuneration, entrusted their sons to his care, 
To smooth the way to your better acquaintance 
with him, I must mention to you a peculiarity in 
his character. From some cause or other, 
from the habitual contemplation of the classic 
models of antiquity, he is very fastidious in his 
literary taste; and when reference is made to any 
topics connected with modern poetry and modern 
criticism, he touches on them with manifest re- 
luctance, and in a tone of bland and urbane irony. 
Moreover, he seems to think that the diurnal 
converse with the exemplaria Greaca, is quite 
sufficient for him; and when our evening con- 
fabulations threaten to flow in that direction, he 
willingly takes refuge in the gossip of the Cap- 
tain, or participates in the homely colloquies of 
the agrestes, the coloni, the men “ whose talk ‘is 
of bullocks.’’ 
I must now introduce you to his younger 
brother, Edward, a surgeon of the navy, who, 
or so young a man, has seen, geographically 
speaking, a great deal of the world.., He. per- 
formed a pretty sevére noviciate with the fleet at 
Walcheren ; he Went thence on a twelve mouths’ 
cruise off the coast.of Guinea ; after which, as 
if fortune owed him a spite, his ship was ap- 
pointed to protect the Whalers in the: North 
Seas, where he cooled his heels for two Arctic 
summers in succession.. At the peace in 1814 he 
was at Gibraltar, where happening to prescribe 
successfully for a consumptive young nobleman, 
he was appointed to accompany his patient on a 
tour through Italy. On their retarn home they 
were delayed at Nice in consequence of the Ex- 
pedition from Elba, and after sojourning near 
the lake of Como until the storm blew over, re- 
paired to Paris on its second occupation by the 
Allies. He has been by no means a listless ob- 
server of what he has seen ; but he has the good 
sense to reserve his store of information until it 
is called for ; and he is particularly shy when the 
Captain shews a disposition to expatiate, or, as 
our young friend terms it, to sport his, seven- 
league boots. 
Next to him sits our lively associate George 
Vaughan, organist and music-master. lmproving 
the advantages afforded by a mar-school edu- 
cation—(grammar-schools, by the by, are among 
the fairest monuments of the age of Elizabeth)— 
he has occupied his leisure hours in going through 
a regular course of ancient and modern history, 
and has extended his knowledge of the affairs of 
Europe byacquainting himself with the biography 
of all the leading characters of our own and of 
the preceding age. He became an artlent poli- 
tician in the memorable year 1797, and the pre- 
dilections he then formed he has ever since stead- 
fastly cherished ; nor does he hesitate to repeat 
his wish, that the young statesmen who then 





them, is our estimable curate, Mr, Stukeley. He 


rose into notice, might-have flourished in per- 
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youth, and continued the series of the 
Rijacobin to the end of time. He is an ardent 
Tory,.and he can s a generous sigh for the 
tied chiefs of the adverse party, sincerely 
jamenting that the glorious wartare of oratory 
has pon since the demise of Fox, Windham, 
aud Sheridan. Vaughan has been for years past 
our chronologist, our gazetteer, our oracle of 
biography; his memory serves us instead of a file 
of newspapers ; for he can recapitulate the parlia- 
mentary business as it stood at the termination 
of one session, so as to furnish us with a tolerably 
intelligible synopsis of it at the commencement 


“ have now introduced you to all our regular 
associates ; and as to the comers and gocrs—the 
honoraries, as you may please to term them, I 
shallat present only mention Charles Page, the 
son of our worthy host. His ne owe him 
years in an eminent shipping house in 
thetiay; and the ners are now so well pleased 
with his clear-headedness and his zealous acti- 
vity in the transaction of any business entrusted 
to him, that they allow him all reasonable lei- 
sute to pursue those amusements which are 
suited to his age and to the vivacity of his temper. 
He is generally among us on a neg ee 
and stays till the Monday forenoon. He would 
fain be thought a profound critic in stage affairs, 
and is no less anxious to win our respect for his 
judgment in works of art; but the latter preten- 
sion seems to originate in a mischievous propeti- 
sity to torture in every yes way the easily 
equivocable technology of the connoisseurs, Of 
this we had a whimsical instance some time ago. 
The captain happened to be ringing his accus- 
tomed changes on the great achievements of the 
Italian masters, and was descanting on the For- 
nara of Raphael, the Moses of Michael An- 
gelo; the Venus of Titian, the Leda of Correggio, 
the Sibyl of Julio Romano, when our young 
aspirant posed him by inquiring whether he | 
seew'that master-piece of expression, the Brutus 
of Dominie Kean-O. Charles is a great favourite 
of our friend Flinders, with whom he breakfasts 
every Monday morning, in what the old gen- 
tleman calls his sanctum, a ‘room stored with 
such. curiosities as stuffed Alligators, bottled 
suakes, miniature models of ships, nents 
weapons from the South Sea Islands. I be- 
lieve the young mani strengthens his interest in 
that. quarter by presenting an occasional addition 
to.the Museum, in the form of some grotesque 
rarity or other, procured from his acquaintances 
among the shipmen who frequent the outer 
room at Lloyd’s, 
Having now introduced you to the whole circle, 
T need not detain you a moment with an expla- 
nation of the rules and regulations of our Club; 
for in truth we can scarcely be said to have any. 
As we abominate the ordinary routine of set 
speeches, songs, toasts and sentiments, we never 
subject ourselves to the irksome and officious 
domination of a Mr. President and a Mr. Vice. 
He at whose house the Club happens to meet, 
endeavours to make his guests as merry a8 pos- 
sible; and, ** within the limit of becoming mirth,” 
we may be said to observe the rule of the Thele- 
mites in Rabelais, ‘‘ Fay ce que Vouldras;”’ in 
lain E h, our motto is, ‘* Every man in his 


umour.” Deeming this hint sufficient, I proceed 
to notice the occurrence alluded to in the former 
part of this letter, as offering a special inducement 
to your coming among us. Bythe recent decease of 


his elder » Mr. Stukeley has come into pos- 
session of all the family papers. ‘These consist of 
packets of correspondence between the Stukeleys 
and their friends, from so early a date as the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles the First ; lite- 
rary diaries, journals of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter ; narratives of tours performed by travel- 
ling tutors ; anecdotes collected at the different 
courts of Europe, and sketches of men and man- 
hers lu various countries, and at various periods of 
time, ‘These papers will be valuable for the in- 
formation they contain, and for their tendency to 
ye many t memorabilia in'the mind 

such @ veteran antiquary as yourself, I am 





permitted by their worthy proprietor to assure 
you that you are at full liberty to peruse them at 
our leisure, to —_ pages es ames for 
iterary purposes ; is special o! ance, 
that you do not suffer any passage, known to be 
the composition of any individual of his family, 
to appear in print in its original state. 

If you visit us, I am disposed to think that the 
examination of these papers will afford you a 
delectable amusement in the mornings; in the 
after part of the day, one or other of us will 
always be glad of your company; and at the 
weekly meetings of the Club you will participate 
in some chit-chat by no means saturated with 
wit, but of a staple not a jot inferior, I will 
sav, to the very small talk which you have trans- 
mitted from the mouths of such nificoes 
as Garrick, Gainsborough, Sterne, Whitefoord, 
Mortimer, and Sir Joshua. 

Permit me in conclusion to say, that, supposing 
it might not be convenient for you immediately 
to accept this invitation, I have been snaking pre- 
parations to furnish you with a series of letters, 
not to exceed twelve in number, relating to m 
own researches as the Stukeley Papers, an 
to the speculations of my associates concerning 
them, interspersed with occasional digressions on 
** things in general,” after your own fashion. 

There is oue point, however, on which I must 
premonish you ; though, after what Ihave written, 

ou may perhaps deem the caution superfluous. 
Vou are not to expect that, because from our 
proximity to the metropolis we are now and then 
tempted to take a peep at the busy world, we 
have any practical knowledge of what is called 
fashionable life. We do not aspire to breathe 
the air of the drawing room. If we go to the 
play, we make for the pit and not for the boxes ; 
if we take a saunter in the Park, we lay no claim 
to the distinction of a nod from Lord Frederick 
or Sir Harry. We have not even a shallow spirit 
of judgment in French cookery or-French wines. 
We are content to be wholly unknown on the 
turf or in the prize ring, and we profess to belong 
to no clubs but our own. We have no ambition 
to be leaders, and we are most of’ us too old to 
be followers of the fashion-;.therefore we shall 
leave the delineation of high fife; and all that sort 
of thing, to the rapidl increasing crowd of ad- 
venturers in this age of pretension. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Martin Doorwarp. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, July 17, 1823. 

A curious struggle is now maintained by a 
certain class of men of letters with the Go- 
vernment.. You koow that the Album, the 
Lunes Parisiennes, the Courier des Spectacles, 
&c. &c. were suppressed by the dictum of 
the minister and a peloton of gens d’armes ; that 
finally the Miroir shared their fate ; and that 
the Sphinx, which attempted to replace the 
Miroir, was as unceremoniously crushed on 
the second day of its appearance. This week 
a crowd of pretenders have attempted to suc- 
ceed the Miroir and the Sphinx. The princi- 
pal of these are the Corsaire, Le Constitutionel 
des Dames, and Le Diable Boiteux ; but they 
are all cruelly disappointed, for this morning 
the Miroir re-appeared under the title of La 
Pandore. How this lutte will terminate no one 
can tell. 

Paris has had the pleasure of possessing 
within these few days the celebrated Catalani. 
She has delighted the amateurs by singing in 
a private concert given .by M. Kreutzer, 
leader of the orchestra of the Opera. Ina 
few days she sets out for London.—{She has 
since arrived, ‘as we learn from the News- 
papers, and has offered to sing at the York 
Masical Meeting. ] 

I mentioned to you that the Cathedrale de 
Chatres was to succeed, on the 15th, the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, at the Diorama. We 


————aaee 
are to have another new picture, “A View 
of a Valley in Scotland.” This will replace 
the Vue du Port de Brest. 

M. J. A. Brichon, who has written several 
respectable works, is publishing in the Mer- 
cure du 19me Siecle a series of Essays on the 
Tragic Authors of England, since the origin 
of tragedy in that country. 

M. Waffland, a dramatic author, favoured 
by the public, has experienced ‘a terrible 
calamity. During his absence, some thieves 
introduced themselves into his apartments, 
and on his return he found them entirely 
stripped. Poor authors! if the thieves take 
from them the little that the booksellers aud 
the censors leave, they must very soon give 
up their trade, for it must be poor indeed f 

M. Auguste Rigaud has just published a 
collection of Fables Nouvelles. They are very 
respectable, both for invention and style, and 
the author has proved that it is possible to 
giean with success even after La Fontaine. 


The following anecdote, extracted from 
some unpublished Memoirs, will expose the 
folly and the rage of calembourg. Many such 
anecdotes will not, however, cure the evil, 
which appears indigénous in this country : 

“The Marchioness of Antremont, after- 
wards known as the Baroness de Bourdic, 
was one of the handsomest women in France ; 
when the small-pox, which attacked her in 
her 25th year, threatened her life and en- 
tirely destroyed her beauty. Asshe recovered 
from the cruel malady, and beheld in her 
faithful mirror the frightful change, chagrin 
nearly terminated a life which disease had 
spared. Madame d’Antremont retired tothe 
solitude of a distant chateanjand vowed that 
she would never more expose her person to 
human observation, She had been the point 
of attraction in the most brilliant,assemblies ; 
how dare she again appear, to be slighted and 
shunned! Her conversation had been the 
charm of society; but now her voice was 
cracked, harsh, and insufferable. | Her hus- 
band, who esteemed and pitied, bat nolonger 
loyed her, died. This circumstance roused 
her, and she determined to combat the despair 
which the loss of her beauty had occasioned. 
Her efforts were successful, and her wit re- 
gained all its brilliant and fascinating ascen- 
dency. She was again sought in marriage, 
and the Baron de Bourdic became her hus- 
band. He was opulent and sickly, and in his 
will, which wanted only his signature, he 
made his wife sole heiress of all his property. 
After five years of attentive nursing and calm 
enjoyments, he fell into a state of extreme 
languor, and it required all the friendly in- 
genuity of his Lady to persuade him that his 
sufferings were only accidental and tempo- 
rary. M. de Bourdie was proprietor of the 
Clos du Patron, near Nismes, famous for its 
exquisite wine, and the object of attraction 
of numerous visitors, One day he was at- 
tacked by an accés of his disorder, and with 
his usual delicacy, without saying a word to 
the Baronne, he signed his will. The same 
day some neighbouring Seigneurs arrived at 
the Chateau on their way to the chace, and 
trom the steps they cried out to the Baronne, 
‘ Voici, an army come to drink the wine de 
Patron.’ The Baronne, who had a rage for 
calembourg, replied with a playful smile, ‘A 
little lower, gentlemen, if you. please —le 
patron est a fond de cale’—(the patron is ia the 
hold.) The generous invalid overheard through 
a door accidentally left open this poor joke, 
uttered without any malicious intention, but 





which pained him to the heart, Such a calem- 











n such a situation, convinced | sufficient number? This is mere begging ; 
him that ‘onde de caur, his wife detested|and should such a man as Hogarth be suf- 
him. rand meres his last hour| fered to beg? Am not I his friend?’—The 

R ay to be| result was, that he instantly turned back, and 
ys SEA het nani peseieed Wasen Sane tes at the price o 
ts in an envy oe, - whi is | 200 guineas, which artist himself had 
ied wrote these last words—‘ 7 fixed. 
hee tous ses biens a] The York Herald mentions that a consider- 
celle que, Perea, Cea ne; pest ig kA of agen, antigninies have EP 
Le "@ connu son erreur a été | cent en dag up on the Monat near that 
a fond de Cale. Comme il me it faa étre just avant | city Y they consist of urns, coins, &c.; anda 
tout, if a détruit s for a/ beautiful tesselated pavement, eight yards by 
miserable piece Fic a ies wit, a jeu de Fe a good six, has also been. discovered at Aldburgh, 
wife and a clever woman lost the brilliant in- | near Boroughbridge. 
heritance which an affectionate husband had} Rival to the Abbé de Reyrac.—A chandler 
‘one for ber enjoyment,” has just published a Hymn to the Sun. Some 
wicked wit, parodying a phrase of Voltaire’s, 
DRAMA! inclosed to the lyrical chandler a copy of his 


Irs life this week is all a blank; or rather 
the productions recently brought forward are 
fotind so attractive, tliat no novelties have 
At the English Opera Honse 


been wanted. 
a Mr. Rayner ion taken up some of Em 
characters with considerable success. 





Mr. Nathan's Music. —We are sorry that we 
did some sort of injastice to this clever C pm 


poser, in the notice which we took of a 


apology offered from the Stage respecting an 
ravely 
is, it 
seems, was merely a Managerial announce- 
’ y, ro by ‘the Over- 
ture’s having been advertised in the bills as 
by Mr. Nathan, Having tendered him this | p, 


Overture of his ; the andience being 
assared that it was partly Mozart’s. 


ment, and rendered necessary 


ery’s 


Hymn to the Sun, with “ Make candles ” writ- 
ten the bottom of each page.—Paris Journal. 

w Association.—There is just formed at 
Cien a society of mutual reliance, of quite a 


entered into an agreement for stricter sur- 
veillance over the conduct of their wives. Each 


his neighbonr’s better half, and then charita- 
bly warn the other of whatever he may liave 
0 | discovered. Thanks to this system of anti- 
cicisbeo-ship, the husband will not be the last 
to be informed of what is his particular con- 
cern, 
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of them undertakes to watch the conduct of 
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new species. Several anxious husbands have | 4 
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TER Me ertgler have, Re-opened their Galle 
6, Pall-mall East, with an Exhibition of 
Water haan ga by A ae ba its SCH m 
wings ate principally selected from the ole 
of distinguished Pa téaieh of Art, w om ine Clg 
nea the Society to sar this Beinn efiate the 
OPLEY FIELDING, See, 
Admittance Bg Catalogue 64 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
Close of the present Exhibition 








of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the Italian; Spa- 
nish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including the’ cele- 
brated Picture, by Parmegiano, called The Vision of 
St. Jerome, lately purchased by the Institution, jis 
Open mre 4 from Ten in the Morning until Six in the 
yn ge be closed on Satrday the 9th of 
ugust. bhi 5 Order) 
nl sauna, Keeper. 


Ad ls. 


owtian HALL, Piccadilly. — Of the 
numerous Exhibitions that the Season has 8 produced 
none bave more highly delighted the Public, or excited 
a greater interest, than the WAPETI, or newly-diseo- 
vered Elk of the Lrg eytt This interest is now cun- 
pester pelghteged by the addition of a fine young 
Fawn, Being the second fawned since iv arrival. 
Thus we are again presented ba &@ proof of the suita- 
bleness of our climate for the propagation of this ma- 
jestic Deer, Open from 10 tillG. Admission Is. 
#,* A Large and Small Roo mh to Let. 
by a the immediate Patronage of 
The Kiny’s Most Excellent M. 
and dedieaed to dis Grace the Fens 5 

















y we will take the literty of adding | dramatic representation of Latla Rookh ,4to. 2. 12s. 6d. Un the 12th of August will er 
that wé have been ninch gratified with many | —Lister’s ‘Account of Paris at the élose of the Seven- PAER's and PELLEGR Int ‘icbrate 
of his tions, and that his recent work | ‘cn'h Century, bro. 10s-—Amor Patri, » dramatic} * SOLFEGGIOS, or Bere for the Voice s for 
on Music'ls oie of the most skilfl we have | 5s. 6d.—Judson’s American Baptist Mission to Burman, | ine,” omplete Stady for the Papil. | Arranged. with a 

at aptist Mission to Burman, | Piano Forte Accompaciment, by J. B, DU Oeet 
scen, ry. are. @s—Cole on @omets, crown 8vo, 5¢.— Mayo’s Subse rivers. is. Non Sub: Sls 
a ain . Anatomical es, vol: 1, R¥o. Lis.—Earle’s Published by Cha pel & Co, New -¢t ; 
nT oats, SRT j Wrhinga: pe Mee Spartans |e ti & Co. heaps a ‘and Preston Co. Dean’ 
4 ed ca ine pice SE aE Pree Bom mammal | hs ten i apa te ant 
vet recei 1m sided IC Ws 
offered L’ Academi for the best A "SE RIES of PICTURESQUE of 


Poem on the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


Just before the recent great political events JULY. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
at Seyille, Dr. Robertson (29th May) treated | Thursday . .. 17} from 45 to 66|29°70 to 29.80 
the prt with a spectacle entirely new to | Friday......18)4rom 49 to 63 to 29°73 
them, namely, the ascent of his niece, Madame | Satarday .. ..19) from 51 to 65|29°86 to 29°83 


Coussoul, ima balloon. 
A 


ube descended safely near Seville. 
ACthe following anecdote of the mode by 

which Garrick became possessed of Hogarth’s 
famous Election Pictures, has been vouched 
to us as genaine.|—** When Hogarth had 
finished these Pictures, he went to Garrick, 
with whont he was. on very intimate terms, 
and told him that he had completed them ; 
adding, ‘It does not appear likely that 1 
shall find a purehaser, as I value them at 200 
guineas ; I therefore intend to dispose of them 
by a raffle among my friends, and [ hope you 
will put down your name.’ Garrick told Rien 
he woald-consider of it, and call on him the 
next day. He accordingly did se, and hav- 
ing conversed with Hogarth for some time, 
put down his name for f five or ten guineas, 
and took his leave. He had scarcely got into 
the street, when (as Mrs. Garrick, from whom 
the story is derived, stated) he © began a soli- 
loquy to the following effect : hat have 
I Been doing ? et at i, Hoprs reat, 
for a few guineas at ele est, 
and as his friend ; but ps ust st pace Nba 34 
to anather friend, and the at canter r: 

many must he apply before he gets al Gai 


how 





It took place in the 
mphitheatre of the Bull Fights, and after a 
yo in — direction of Madrid, the female 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





- 20] from 59 to 76 
Monday .. ..21}from 56 to 67|29°65 to 29°52 
Tuesday.. ...22] from 47 to 68|20°72 to 29°84 
Wednesday. .23| from 49 to 66|29°65 to 29°50 


Prevailing wind SW.—The weather generally 
matt heavy + aaa storm on Wednes. 
n . 
: Rain fal 3425 of an inch. 


Thursday, July 24th. sat ae spots on the 
Sun this morning; none have been seen since 


March 13th last. 
Edmonton. C. H. ApAms. 


EDINBURGH ht gros oe hi ed, ed rd 
ings, ti the best cr, by W. 
from Originat a by EWBA K, “&e. ¥ 
Published by Danie Meas, Pr Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh; and Loan oO t. Rees, Orme,’ Brown, 
“Favs bee ted, with Proof fi 
w Copies have beén prin 
sions, on lenis Paper, Colvcpbier ato. price 10s. 10s bd. 
ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE S80. 
CIETY, No. 34, “shale Blackfriars. 


Sir James Mack io M. iF Chairman. 


Robert Chatoner, Esq: 
Lancelot Baugh —_— Ss re Frankl Lewis Ban) wisi P. 


es pg iavber, Eo — a 


Cant Ge aii iN. O.BAA. } ered. 
rancis om Esq. 





George Farren, 
Physician, J. Mason Good, 
Surgeon, Benj. Travers,Esq. F.R.S. New Broad-street, 
, Advantages belonging to this Institution. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Our valoed friend The Gleaner, and the Author 
of the Tabetla Cibaria, is dead : a brief Memoir of this 
gifted and learned individual shall appear in our 
next Number; and we would esteem it a particalar 
favour if our Correspondent on the subject enabled us 
ta communicate with him. 
Vi Portraits are under consideration 
J. J. is informed that (as we ov ng: the Compesi- 
tions are sub judice. Qur unavoidable absence o 


y precautionary Capital of 200,000/. which 
will be. paid off as soon as an adequate Surplas 
Capital shall have been accumulated from the 
mians.—The Shareholders thus bear any risk attendant 
on the infancy of the rhe ap without being a per 
manent charge on the Society. 
Three-fourths of the Savings and Profits divided 
amongst the Assured, until the Share-holders are paid 
off; and thenceforth the entire Profits divided amongst 
the Assured, by additions to their Eoith ¥ Interest 
he Trt near aioe Clete a miitica ‘ 
e Trustees sign ev 3, an e the Assure 
apes nd itself. 





late 
ats if out of our power Ee si ive farther inf ti 
PY7. Gon the Dial, cannot 


nA ad be answered: the 
wiles of ta on article is no 
‘Are we in time to write to J. E. H.? 


t the Fund 
The 











A Constant Reader, on “the English Academy at 
Rome,” is referred for consideration. 5 
K.W. will find a letter at our Office after Wednésday. 
wo youd say, that parties ing forward no- 
wie Complain f at Welng found out ana he 
not heing found out and naticed. 
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THE Gallery; with a Selection of the Works — 
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—————— 
PORTRAIT of HENRY R. BISHOP, 
and Ditector of the Music at the Thea- 
vent. Garden,) Scraped in Mezzofinto by 
8. W. wer. to the King,) from a Paint- 
‘ne by Thomas Foster. Size of the Plate, 20 in. by 14. 
ing by POMP roofs, Hi. Is. Prints, 15s. 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand; and Colnaghi 

& Co, Cockspur-street. 
New Music by Henry R. Bishop. 

« absence,”. a Song, written by Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. 25 lovely is the Summer Morn,” written by 
Miss A. M. Porter, 2s.— Scenes of my Childhood,” 
written by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, 2s.—* Though 
gross the Ait on Earth'I drew,” from the Loves of the 
Angels, 2s.—* By those ethereal wings whose way,’ 
from ditto, 2s.—* "Twas first at Twilight on the Shore,” 

tto, 2s. 
ee: Published by J. Power, 34, Strand. 


FINE ARTS. London, July 19. 

ME. YOUNG, Engraver to His Majesty, 
léave to , that, in conjunction with 

Messrs. Harst, Robinson, & Co. his Catalogue of the 
celebrated Collection of Pictures of the late John Julius 
tei, Esq. is this day peblishes. It consists of some 

of the finest specimens of Raphael, the Carracci, Ni- 
coloand Gaspar Poussin, Sebastian del Piombo, Titian, 
io, Claude, Rubens, | payee! ann Pare s a my" 

oliday, by Wilkie ; and the series of pictures o 
wie Mode, by Hogarth ; witha highly-finish- 
ed Etehing of every Picture ; Historical and Biographi- 
cal Notices, and a French Translation. 

‘The price of Quarto Copies is 32. 3s. each; Impres- 
sions in Folio, with India Paper, of which a very 
limited number is printed, 62. 6s. each. 

Published by the Author, 65, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitgroy-square ; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co, (Booksel- 
lers to His Majesty,) 8, Pall Mall, and 90, Cheapside 











Imperial 8vo, prive 12s.6d. or Royal 4to. Proofs, 25s. 
and coutinued the first of every alternate Month. The 
PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHY 
of the most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. j 

Part II. containing—James First, Dake of Hamilton 
from the Dake of Hamilton’s Collection)—Archbishop 
Cranmer from the British Museum)—Thos Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford (from the .Earl of Egremont’s Collec- 
tion)—Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset (from the 
Marquis of Bath’s Collection)—Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arandel and Surrey (from the Earl of Warwick’s 
Collection. }—With Biographical Memoirs of theit Lives 
and Actions. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. ‘Norroy 
King of Arms, F.8.A. 

Tha Work will be found to comprise the History of 
the Count ded in the M f thé mest Hius-. 
trious Bogitsh Nobility and Great Officers of State by 
whom the business of the Nation has been ativanced 
during its most splendid and momentons.periods. , 
this brilliant assemblage of Persons of Genius and No- 
bility, whose Portraits and Memoirs form subjects of 
Illustration, will be found the ¢chataeters of greatest 
celebrity who have figured on the page of history from 
the earliest period to which authentic Portraits can be 
traced, including all the eminent personages by whom 
the romantic and splendid Court of Elizabeth was so 
conspicuously adorned, or who were distinguished in 
the heroic but disastrous period of the Great Rebellion. 

The Portraits are erigraved in the finest style, from 
original Pictures by Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, 
Kneller, and other at Masters, preserved in the 
galieries of the Nobility, descendants of the Persons re- 
presented, or in the public Collections of the Country. 

“ We have seems the Biographies with as much in- 
terest as we have looked at the Plates with admira- 
tion; and we know not when we have experienced a 
stronger influence than their combination has exercised 
over our minds.’’—Literary Gazette. 

“ This is a jadicious and beautiful Work, whether we 
refer to the execution and authentic character of the 
engraved Portraits, or the literary merits of the Biogra- 
phical and Historical Memoirs. “The Book will be es- 
teemed, not as one of Pictures only, but of Biography 
and History, and will enter in no obscure character, 

the general stock of our National Literature.” 
La Belle Assemblée. 
Part I. was published on the First of May, 

Containing Sir Philip Sidney (from the Duke of 
Bedford’s Collection)—Lord C! ior Bacon (from 
the Earl of Verulam’s Collection)—Sir Walter Raleigh 
(from the Marquis of Bath’s Collection)—Queen Jane 
Seymour (frem the Duke of Bedford’s Collection)— 
Sir Thomas Gresham (from M. ? Hall, London.) 











Part III, to Seoeiteked on the lst of September, will 
P 


contain—Arch from the Archbishop of 

Nanas Collection)—Thomas Howard, Dake of 

Keri f ke of Norfolk’s Collection)—Robert Duad- 

ey, Earl of Leicester (Marquis of Salisbury’s Colec- 

tion )—Wiiliam Cecil, Lord Burleigh (Marquis of Exe- 

(hee = Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 
‘3 


Enabery ogee are & Leper’ Lackington’s)| 


NEW MUSIC.—MINIATURE LYRICS. 

—Just published; by J. Willis, Royal Harmonic 
Saloon, Dublin: The Poetry by T. Bayly, Esq.; the 
Airs composed) or selected by Sir Jno. Stevenson. 
Price 7s. 6d.—This admired Work, with a selection of 
the most <a Ballads, Duets, Glees and Airs, for 
the Piano Forte, published by J. Willis, may be had of 
M. A. Burke, 22, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Curious Heraldic Work.—In 4to. price ll. Its. 6d. 
THE ORIGINAL INSTITUTIONS of the 
PRINCELY ORDERS of COLLARS. By SIR 
WILLIAM SEGAR, Garter Principal King at Arms 
daring the Reign of King James the First; from an 
Original MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
never before published : with eight splendidly Coloured 
Engravings, embellished with Gold and Silver, being 
Fac-similes of the Original Drawings. Only 250 Co- 
pies printed. 
Printed for D. Lizars, Princes-street, Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


Just published, by R. Ackermann, 101, Ny 
HENTS on ORNAMENTAL GARDEN- 
ING: Consisting of Twenty-eight coloured De- 

signs for Garden-Buildings, useful and decorative; 
accompanied by Observations on the Principles and 
Theory of Rural Improvement. By J. B. PAPWORTH, 
Author of Rural Residences. Imperial 8vo. Ul. 11s. 6d. 

Also, a SERIES, containing 44 coloured Engravings 
of Fashionable Furnitare, consisting of Beds, Sofas, 
Ottomans, Window-Curtains, Chairs, Tables, Book- 
Cases, &c. Demy 4to. half bound, price 21. 

Ghost Stories: Collected with a particular 
View to counteract the vulgar Belief in Ghosts and 
Apparitions, and to promote a rational Estimate of the 
Nature of Ph ly idered as super- 
natural. JHustrated with Six coloured Engravings. 
12mo. Phy, » price 8s. . 

The World in Miniature.—China, in 2 vols. 
12s. forming the Eighth Division. 

ose already published are as follow : 

Tilyria and Dalmatia. 2 vols. 32 coloured Plates, 12s. 
—Western Africa, 4 vols. 47 coloured Plates, 2is.— 
Turkey, 6 vols. 73 coloured Plates, 42s.—Hi t 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8vo. with Eleven Hlustrative Plates, 68. 6d. ‘bds. 
[NSTRUCTIONS in all kinds of GYMNAS- 

TIC EXERCISES, as taught and practised in the 
Gymnastic Institutions of Germany. Designed as well 
for Colleges, Schools, and other places of Education, 
as for Private Use. bya MILITARY OFFICER. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-.Maria-lane. 
Ta 3 vols. f2mo. price 2h. bas. 
GEVENTY-SIX. By the Author of“ Logan.” 
“ Our Country !—right or wrong.”’ 

“ This excellent Novel is by the Author of ‘ Logan,’ 
and treats of the American struggle for Independence 
Tt abounds with deep feeling and interest, un' ity 
character, drawn by a close observer of human nature, 
and dressed in the true celours of im: nius.” 

Belle Assemblée, Jaly 1623. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 


Second Edition.—Dedicated to Lady Byron. 
THE DUKE of MANTUA; a Tragedy, in 
_~ Four Acts.——The Masked Portrait of Author 
in the Title Page has excited a considerable degree of 
curiosity in the Literary World, and set conjectare 
afloat about the Writer, whose identity this ew and 
augmented Eis may enable some acute Critic to 


ly printed by T. Davison, White- 
friars, in 8vo. price 5s. 














Earle’s Observations in Surgery.—In 8vo. price 8s. 
PRACTICAL REMARKS on FRACTURES 
at the Upper Part of the Thigh, and icularl 
Fraetures within the Capsular Ligament ; with Critica’ 
Observations on Sir Astley Cooper’s Treatise on that 
subject.—Observations on Fractures of the Olecra- 
non—Deseription of a new Ap) 8 for securing the 
Upper Extremity in Injuries of the Shoulder-joint and 
Scapula—On the re-establishment of a large of 
the Urethra—On the Mechanism of the Spine. 
By HENRY EARLE, F 
ospital, and 





6 vols. 103 coloured Plates, 48s.—Persia, 3 vols, 30 co- 
loured Plates, 16s. 6d.—Russia, 4 vols. 72 coloured 
Plates, 32s.—Austria, 2 vols. 30 coloured Plates, 12s.— 
The 9th Division, Japan, in 1 yol. will be ready Aug. 1. 


IN THE PRESS... ~ 
In the Press, and will be published aext week, 
MEMOIR of the BARON de KOLLI, 
relative to the Secret Mission on which.he was 
employed by the British Government in 1810, for the 
urpose of omees be. ee LA ar maple § 
ing of Spain, from ti tlengay: To whic 
Gee eaden, the Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria; 
written by Herself. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
Printing for Treutte! & Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun. & 
Richter. 30, Soho-square. 

On the ist of August will be published, 2 vols. 4to. 
71. 7s. bds. or on Oe paper 10/. 10s. bds. 
ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, illus- 

trated by 171 Plates To which is subjoined, 
Synopsis ‘Systemafis Regni Animalis, nfinc primum ex 
ovi modificationibos iy ace 
By Sir EVERARD HOME, Bt.¥.P.R.S.F.A:S:F.L 8. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green.—Of whom may be had, , . 
The former Volumes on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, and other Works, by the same Author. 








, “R. 
Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Surgeon to the Foundling Hos: 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, street. 
Lately published, hand ly printed, in 2 vols: Ro 
Quarto, embellished with Porteaits and other En- 
gravings, by the first Artists, price St. 16s. 6d. bis. 
EMOIRS of JOHN EVELYN, « the 
celebrated Author of “ Sylva,” &e. Elk Y : 


of his Life, ‘Times, and Writings, and : 

Diary from the year 1641 to 1705-6: 9 Selection 

Fesalllan Lette, &e. &c. To whith is “ ’ 
rivate Correspond bet pry overhang {, 

his Secretary of State, Sir Edward me 

his Majesty was in Seotland, 1641, and i eter hats 








a i a War a also wey Sir Hyde, 
afierw of Clarendon, and Sir Bro 
Arabassador fo the Court of France, tha tions of Kag? 
Charles I. and the Usurpation. The. w now 
pphishes ie) ae ousiee MSS. ey J WILLIAM 
: . Fellow easurer Society 
Antiquaries of Lendon. ee aps re 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condait-street. 


Just published, in 2 vols, Post 8vo, price 14s. bds, 
: Second Edition of 
HIGHWAYS and BY-WAYS; or, Tale 
of the Rodd-side picked up, in, the Freeh Pro® 
vinces. By A WALKING GENTLEMAN. : 
Printed for G: & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
“ There is a great deal of vivacit: 13 ye r,..a8 
well as pathos, in these Stories, and the told with 
a power of national character painting, that could have 








Zumpt’s. Latin Grammar. 
In a few days will be published, in 8yo, price 9s. bds. 
AGRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By ©. G. ZUMPT, Professor in the Frederick’s 
Gymnasium, Berlin. ‘Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by the Rev. John Kenrick, A.M. 
Printed for J. Mawman, Ludgate-street. 
Of whom may be had, recently ublished, 
Cicero de Republica e codice Vaticano de- 
scripsit Angelus Maius. 8vo. 12s, bds, 
Photii Lexicon e codice Galeano descripsit 
Ricardus Porsonus, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. bds. {. 





On the Ist of August, price 5s. No. 14, of 
"THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. — 
Containing, 
1. Character and Anecdotes of Charlés II. 
2. Dr. Donne’s Poetical Works. 
3. Colonization—Wood’s History of New England. 
4. Letters and Memoirs of Ninon de 47Enclos. 
5. Travels and Adventures of Ferd. Mendez Pinto. 
6. Life and Character of Sir Edward Coke. 
7. Thomas Middieton’s Dramatic Works. 
8. The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. 
9. Franck’s Northern Memoirs, or a Piscatory Tour 
Scotland. 





—h C. Baldwyo, Newgate-street; and 





only Ited from long residénce in tance, and from: 
habits of social intimacy with the unsophisticated and 
country part of the French community, .with wliom the 
English traveller seldom gives himself the 


1 1 ouble of 
getting acquainted.”—New 


Mon. Mag. April 1, 1823. 
Just published, New Editions of 

rPHE MORNING aad EVENING SAOCRI- 

“ FICE; or Prayers for Private Persons and Fami- 

lies: beautifully printed in’ Post 8vo. 1s. Gd.; and 

Demy !2mo. 5s. 6d. bas, 

“Phe language of these Prayers is pure, and much 
more simple and becoming than that of any similar 
work which-has yet fallen under out eye.”—Seottish 
Episcopal Review and Magazine ——* We. conclade 
with strongly recommending the Morning and Evening 
Satrifice as a book eminently calculated 
either private or family devotion, and which canno 
fail to elevate the minds of all who pertse ‘it with sin-' 
cerity and attention.”—Monthly Literary Register.—~ 
“ As to the volume before us, itis a hi respectable 
performance in — = of view. ¢ forms of de-~ 
votion are preced y two Disvoursés on ‘the Lord’s 
Brayers written with great neatness, and ably illustrat- 
ing After P titi in mp dium. 
indeed, the whole book must form @ powerful rival to 
the Prayers of Smith and ay lately published.” ; 

Printed for Oliver & Be oC aaeae ee” 

for Oliver Edinburgh ; @.& 
W. B, Whittaker, London. m : a 

















In Bvo. price 2s. 6d. sewed 
A VOICE from St. Paren’s & | Sr. . Pavt’s 5 
‘ords, most respect- 
fully to Members of both Houses of Parliament, on 
pt eae Seckete te against the Church ish- 


these: saxtniond in No. 75 of the 
K ~ om 4 3 Observations. 
B pit ER ofthe U TVERSITY of OXFORD. 
& hay } yee 
and 8, Pall- man ; sold ‘arker, an 
Munday & Slatter, Oxford; and Deighton & Sons, 
Cambridge. 





In 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A VIEW of the PAST and PRESENT 
sigal Proaues of the ISLAND of JAMAICA; its prin- 
, Climate, D » Soil, Agriculture, 
ree, Goreriment, "Laws, and Establishments : 
PS the State of Society, the different Classes of the 
free Inhabitants ; and the Character, Customs, and Mo- 
ral and ae Condition of the Slaves. To which 
are added, Remarks on the various Means proposed 
for improving the Minds and increasing the Comforts of 
the — hes drag —e of the 

eemmmats, Slaver oe t jonies 

y J. STEW WART, late of Jamaica. 
Printed ‘or Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 


In 8vo. 4s. bds. 2d edit. of 
AX INQUIRY into the ACTION of MER- 
CURY on = LIVING BODY. 
By JOSEPH SWAN, 
Member of the po ioe College of Surgeons, and Surgeon 
incoln County Hospital. 
Printed ro Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
Green.—Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Observations on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
bt may od of the Nervous System. 8vo. with Plates, 


” Dissertation on the Treatment of Morbid 
Local Affections of Nerves, with Plates, l('s. 6d.? 

An Account of a New Method of Seling 
ne Anatomical Preparations. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds 


To Travellers.—Just Published, 
OLIVER BOYD’S New TRAVELLING 
MAP of SCOTLAND, beautifully engraved and 
coloured; ina case, or neatly half-bound, forming a 
swall Pocket Volume, 9s. 

*,* This Map is ted on an d plan 
with ¢ he distances on the great Fey by which any 
place or route may be with ease by the aiewdtior, 
either in a carriage or on horseback, without the inco 

to w 


une 
Be yar & 
Towne vi 














eng Principal and Cross Road 


St hte tren and drawn with 


Belt, ‘Land Surveyor; in 
pond Te. wre 623 on pork ey 


al Roads’ Is" through Scotland, from 


bersh, G pa including the usual Tours have been jast published by HENRY COLBURN 
bbe Forage Cleesan Can ote Lzch|® Co Conia: 

; great - Memoirs of Marie Antoinette, Queen 

to the Seuare taihes of Returns ot 1811 and} of eo. By Madame Campan, her tirst Lady of the 

1821 ; extent in the different Counties ;| Bed Chamber. New Edition, in 2 vols. with Por- 
number of Acres cacy eto ag putt Ba yr ae + we 28s... In French, 24s 
} ts of the most rema 
logy i — pho shee "Travelling Map of a a 2. Historical View of the Literature of 


so wns Teaitibe te im: 


proved, Is. 6d. 
Published by 4 FM "Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. & 


W. B. Whittaker, 
Post Avo. 8s. 6d. boards, the 3d edit. of 
THE SCRAP BOOK ; 
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In 8vo. price 75. Gd. bas, 
‘THE BRIDAL of ARMAGNCA, a Tra- 
gedy. By the Rev. T. STREATFEILD, F.8.A. 
Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 





The Weather.—With great Additions, and Six Plates, 
illustrative of the Clouds, &c. price 15s. bds. 
RESEARCHES about ATMOSPHERIC 

PHENOMENA. By THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. 
M.B. &c. &c, &c. Third Edition. To which is now 
first added, The Calendar of Nature. 


Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard, — 


In 3 vols. Post 8vo. price 24s. 6d 

POPULAR TALES and ROMANCES of 
the NORTHERN NATIONS. 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, 

Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate-street; J. H. Bohte, 

York-street, Covent Garden ; and J. Anderson, jun. 

Edinburgh. 








Just published, price 3s. 

FALEARO; or, the Neapolitan Libertine : 
a Poem. Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 

By a MEMBER of the SATANIC SCHOOL. 

I court the critics’ malice, and invite 

The world to read the ** damning »? they indite. 

Sold by Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 20, Paternoster-row ; 

and all Booksellers. 


FERDINAND the SEVENTH;; or, a Dra- 
matic Sketch of the recent Revolution in Spain. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Geo. Canning, &c. &c. &c. 
Translated from the Spanish of Don Manuel} Sarratea. 
“ *Tis liberty alone that gives the flow’r 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays op evil men, 
Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science ; blinds 
The eye-sight of discovery; and begets, 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind, 
Bestia), a meager intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form.” 
Pablixhed by Sherwood, Jones, & Co. sp ncrnenterrow 


Tn small 8vo. Jen 7s. bd 
LETTERS on the STATE of CHRISTI- 
ANITY in INDIA; im which the Conversion of 
the Hindoos is considered 4s impracticable. To which 
is added, a Vindication of the Hindoos, Male and Fe- 
male, in Answer to a severe Attack made upon both by 
the Reverend *****, By the Abbé J. A. DUBOIS, 
Missionary in Misore, an Author of the Deseription of 
the People of India, 
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the South of Europe. By M. de Sismondi, with Notes 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 2 vols. 28s. 

b 3. Depaieen: : sameire of the History of 
rance during eign, dictated at St. Hel to th 
Generals who shared. hie Captivity. 4vo " BVO. ‘with 

c. 2l. 16s. bds. French 20. 8s. 

4. Conyersations ot the Emperor Napoleon 
at Saint Helena, with the Count de Las Cases. six 
ro is. 6d. each, French 9s. 

. Memoirs of Count Rapp, Fitst Aide-de- 
ian to Napoleon. Written by Timsell, With Por, 
trait, 12s.; French ls. Ga. 

Manuscript of 1814, a History of 
Events which led to “ Abdication et tipaieen, writ- 
ten at the command of the Emperor, By Baron Fain, 
Secretary of the Cabinet, &c. 8vo, with Fae-simile of, Lit 
the Abdication, and Map of the Campaign. 128. 
7, The Life of William Hayley, 





for amusement. It contains what is light. ‘ond pleaseat, 
as well as what is senten 


is and speculative—shori 


Friend and Biographer of Cowper. Written 9 lim. 
self. ppg a egg Se Anecdotes of the most 
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his Private Cor- 
amusing anecdotes, d iti th xe. 2 . with Portraits, 
so that we are na apnea tbe beck. whowe'we wit ti 8. Memoirs of Benvenuto Celliat, steel aa 
moet aii seme exten a | part wh npomeromncary by Himself. Coataining an-unreserved account of his 
as we feel inclined - via ie chlorine may be re-| intimacy with Francis. 1. of France, the Empe 
sirem teary ects w ature, and is | Charles V. Popes Clement Vil. and Paul TIT, and ssany | Gomette 
literary that can imagined for | of the Princes, Statesmen and Ecel 
ite 4 . esiastics of that im- 
Printed for Oliver & Boy, inbargh and G & W. uses’ Heenen, Third ‘Edition, in vols: 
S oscoe, 6 
B, Whittaker, London. 0. with Portrai ne aes 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c 





(PRANSLATIONS. cece CLAUDIAN, 
By the Hon. and Rev. HENRY HOWARD. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street, 
wk closely printed vol. svo. 25s. 
[NFORM TION and DIRECTIONS 
ante on the CONTINENT, 
MARIA STARKE. 
Printed for yon Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Simond’s Switzerland, 2d’ edit. 2 vols, 
rye 24s.—2. Matthews’s Diary of an Invalid, 34 edit, 
2 vols. 15s.—3. Biunt’s Ancient Manners, ke. in T 


&c.6v0. 9s. 6d.—4. Forsyth’s Italy, 4th edit, in aoa 
Volume, 








“—< — 8vo. om agg — Plates, and numerous 
-cuts, from i rawings and Sec! 
preela@eba. ai - 
TRAVELS, comprising OBSERVATIONS 

made d a Residence in the Tarentnise, and 
various Parts of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, 
and in Switzerland and Auvergne, in the years 1620, 1891, 
and 1822 : with Remarks on the present State of Society, 
Manners, Religion, efae can Climate, &e. of those 
yo By RO sey teecag ELL, Esq. 

rinted for vote urst, Rees, Orme, Brown. 
& Green, Londen. ’ t : ; y 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price } 
THE LEGENDS of SCOTLAND (Second 
some containing Daft Marget. 
ONALD M‘CHRONICLE, Esq. 

Printed f fot A: K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall-street. 

Where may be had, the few remaining Copies of the 

First Series of the Legends of Scotland, 
3 vols. 16s, 6¢d.—Also, 
Live and Learn; by Francis Lathom, Esq. 
4 vols, price 11. 4s. 
Scarlet Handkerchief; by the Author of 
Zelica, the Creole. 3 vols, 18s. 
Modes of Life, or Town and Conntry. 
3 vols. price 18s. 
Alice, or Infidelity ; by Grace Stuart Hume. 
5 vols, price 1. ] 
Ricbanens: by the Author of St. Kath- 
leen, Redmond the Rebel, &c. 4 vols. Vids. 


In Bve. “ a Plate, uniformly with Madame de de 
Campan’s Memoirs, 9s. 6d, 


ROYAL MEMOIRS on a RE- 








VOLUTION.—Contai EA Narrative of the 
Journey of Louis ae Seed is aoe to Varennes. 
Bo. Blades Madame Koeyale, lh 4 

Narrative of. a anep to. myn ia 


“by Monsieur, now Louis XVEL. Kin of France. 
mat Private Memoirs of what passed in the Temple, 
~{ftom-the Imprisonment of the Royal Family to the 
Sree ae eee tata 
of Angouleme.. With an x, containing, |. Nar- 
rative of what passed peteen Louis XV 1_and Madame 
Malesherbes ; 2. Harmand’s Report on on state of the 
Son of Louis XVI. and oan rical and Biographical Ii- 
Jastrations by the ‘Frans! 
Printed for John oe: Albemarle-street. 


Comines’ Meweirs and pres History. 
In | larg 8vo. pric Ort bds. 
HE HISTORICAL, MEMOI S of PHI- 

LIP de COMINES ing the Tr: 
of Louis IX. and vharies VIM. of France; and of 
Edward 1V..and Henry VII. of England ; including the 
history of, Europe for almost the balf of the fifteenth 
Centa To which is me) the Secret Bistory of 
Louis 1X se called the Scandalous Chronicle, 
giving an historical account of several remarkable oc- 
currences that took place in France, and other neigh- 
bourh States, from 1460 to 1483. 

a* Phe above Memoirs form the basis of the cele- 
brated novel of Quentin Durward ; and possess a bigh 
degree of interest from their connexinn with an impor- 

tant, period of British history. The author was emi- 
nently Smear er bg 
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